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Art.I. Sir John Malcolm's Memoir of Central India. 
{Article concluded from our last Number.] 


WE proceed with our report of this valuable work, the 
general bearing and character of which we have already 
intimated to our readers in the first part of this article. 
Chapters vi. and vii. contain several interesting parti- 
culars relative to the Holkars. The founder of the family, 
Mulhar Row Holkar, rose from the humble condition of a 
shepherd to the giddy heights of power. 


‘ He was 76 years of age when he died; he had for more than 
forty years of his life been a commander of reputation, and dur- 
ing the latter part of this period was certainly one of the most. 
distinguished in the Mahratta confederacy. His remains were 
interred at a place now named, in honour of him, Mulhargunge, 
in the district of Alumpoor, and about 40 miles from Gualior. 
Although inferior to Madhajee Sindia as a statesman, Mulhar 
Row was his equal, if not his superior, as a warrior. For simpli- 
city of manners, and manly courage, no Mahratta leader stands 
higher in the opinion of his countrymen; nor were his talents 
limited to those of a soldier. His administration of the countries 
subject to his direct control was firm, but considerate; and if we 
judge of his character by his conduct to the petty Rajpoot princes 
of Malwa, the conclusion will be favourable to his memory. He 
conciliated their respect, if not their regard, by his good faith 
and moderation in the exercise of power. Many of them were 
his associates and adherents, and their descendants still speak 
of his memory with sentiments of gratitude. This feeling, how- 
ever, may owe much of its strength to the opposite conduct of 
some of his successors. ‘The principal virtue of Mulhar Row was 
his generosity. He had personally no regard for money ; he was 
wont to declare (probably with truth) that he understood nothing 
of accounts, and he listened with impatience to those ministers 
who recommended the diminution of his frequent largesses. To 
his relations, and indeed to all Mahrattas, he was uncommonl 
kind. It is stated of this chief, that in his conduct to the Paish- 
wah, and in the performance of all his duties as a member of the 
Mahratta confederacy, he did that from the heart which Madhajee 
Sindia did from the head; the one was a plain, sincere soldier, 
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and the other added to great qualities all the art of a crafty 
politician. 

‘ Mulhar Row Holkar had only one son, Kundee Row; who, 
some years before the battle of Paniput, was killed at the siege of 
Kumbhere, near Deig. This prince had married Alia Bhye, of a 
family of the name of Sindia, by whom he had one son and one 
daughter. To the former, whose name was Mallee Row, Ragobah 
Dada (the uncle of the reigning Paishwah, who was then com- 
manding the Mahratta armies in Central India) immediately sent 
a Khelaut, or honorary dress, recognizing him by the act as suc- 
cessor to the power and possessions of his grandfather. This 
youth, however, did not long enjoy the dignity; and his death, 
which occurred nine months after his elevation, was very melan- 
choly. He had been always considered of weak and unsettled 
intellect, but no symptom of positive insanity had appeared before 
he came to the head of the government, when every action dis- 
played it. His conduct was at first more marked by extremes 
of folly than of guilt. The life of his mother was devoted to acts 
of charity and benevolence, and she was particularly kind to 
Brahmins. This tribe became objects of Mallee Row’s malicious 
ridicule. It was a common usage with him to place scorpions in 
clothes and slippers that he gave them, he also put these venom- 
ous reptiles in pots filled with rupees, which he invited the holy 
mendicants to take ; and, when their eager cupidity caused them 
to be stung, his joy was as excessive, as the grief of the pious 
Alia Bhye, who used to lament aloud her hard destiny, in having a 
perfect demon born to her asason. The avowed sentiments of 
his wickedness, and his incapacity for government, have given rise 
toa + ts that this admirable woman hastened the death of her 
own offspring. Every evidence proves this to be false, and his 
death is referred by all that have been interrogated (and among 
them many were on the spot when it occurred) to the same cause. 
He had slain, in ajealous fury, an embroiderer, who, he believed, 
had formed an intimacy with a female servant of his family. The 
innocence of the man was established, and remorse for the crime 
brought on so severe a paroxysm of madness in Mallee Row as to 
alarm all for his life. It is a confirmed belief with many of the 
natives of India, that departed spirits have, on some occasions, the 

ower of seizing upon and destroying the living. It was rumoured, 
that the embroiderer was a man with supernatural power, that he 
warned Mallee Row not to slay him, or he would take terrible 
vengeance; and the ravings of the latter were imputed to the 
person he had murdered, and who, according to their preposterous 
belief, now haunted him in the form of a Jin, or demon. Alia 
Bhye, satisfied of this fact, used to sit days and nights by the bed 
of her afflicted son, holding communion, as she thought, with the 
spirit that possessed him, and who spoke to her through his organs. 
She shed tears in abundance, and passed whole hours in prayer. 
In the hope of soothing the demon, she offered to build a temple to 
the deceased, and to settle an estate upon his family, if he would only 
leave her son. But all was vain ; — a voice still seemed to —— 
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< He slew me innocent, and I will have his life.” Such is the 
popular tale of the death of Mallee Row; an event that onl 
merits notice as connected with the history of Alia Bhye, whom it 
compelled to come forward to save from ruin the interests of the 
family she represented, and to exhibit, in the person of a female, 
that combined talent, virtue, and energy, which made her, while 
she lived, a blessing to the country over which she ruled, and has 
associated her memory with every plan of improvement and just 
government in the province of Malwa,’ 


Alia Bhye is pourtrayed with great spirit. As wife and 
mother of the two last representatives of the family, she 
resolved to assert her exclusive right to choose a successor : 
the troops of Holkar were enthusiastic in her cause; and she 
shewed her determination to lead them to combat, by fitting 
four bows with quivers full of arrows to the corners of her 
houdah, or seat on her elephant : judiciously selecting Tukajee, 
a chief of the Holkar tribe, for her commander. Her 
authority remained during 30 years undisturbed by jealousy 
or ambition. | 


‘ We are greatly prepossessed in favour of Tukajee, by the 
temper, gratitude, and obedience which he evinced towards Alia 
Bhye. Throughout the long period that intervened between his 
elevation and her death, which occurred two years previous to his 
own, there never was any serious dispute, much less a rupture, be- 
tween them. This reflects great credit on both; but, perhaps, the 
greatest on Alia Bhye, whose government of the Holkar territories 
in Central India must now be noticed. It presents us with few 
events like those which have been narrated ; but its merit consists 
in their absence. The character of her administration was for 
more than thirty years the basis of the prosperity which attended 
the dynasty to which she belonged ; and although, latterly, it was 
obscured by the genius and success of Madhajee Sindia, it con- 
tinued to sustain its rank during her life as one of the principal 
branches of the Mahratta empire. The manner in which the 
authority of the state was divided between Tukajee and Alia Bhye 
has been already mentioned. The management of all the pro- 
vinces in Malwa and Nemaur was the peculiar department of the 
latter; and her great object was, by a just and moderate govern- 
ment, to improve the condition of the country, while she pro- 
moted the happiness of her subjects. She maintained but a small 
force independent of the territorial militia ; but her troops were 
sufficient, aided by the equity of her administration, to preserve. 
internal tranquillity ; and she relied on the army of the state, ac- 
tively employed in Hindustan and the Deckan, and on her own 
reputation, for safety against all external enemies. 

‘ It is not common with the Hindus (unless in those provinces 
Where they have learnt the degrading usage from their Maho- 
medan conquerors) to confine females, or to compel them.to wear 
veils; The Mahrattas of — (even the Brahmins) have, with 
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few exceptions, rejected the custom, which is not prescribed by 
any of their religious institutions. Alia Bhye, therefore, offended 
no prejudice, when she took upon herself the direct management 
of ‘affairs, and sat every day for a considerable period, in open 
Durbar, transacting business. Her first principle of government 
appears to have been moderate assessment, and an almost sacred 
respect for the native rights of village officers and proprietors of 
lands. She heard every complaint in person, and although she 
continually referred causes to courts of equity and arbitration, and 
to her ministers, for settlement, she was always accessible ; and so 
strong was her sense of duty, on all points connected with the dis- 
tribution of justice, that she is represented as not only patient, but 
unwearied in the investigation of the most insignificant causes, 
when appeals were made to her decision. 

‘ Aware of the partiality which was to be expected from inform- 
ation supplied by members and adherents of the Holkar family, 
regarding Alia Bhye, facts were collected from other quarters to 
guard against the impressions, which the usual details of her ad- 
ministration are calculated to make. It was thought the picture 
had been overcharged with bright colours, to bring it more into 
contrast with the opposite system that has since prevailed in the 
countries she formerly governed; but, although enquiries have 
been made among all ranks and classes, nothing has been dis- 
covered to diminish the eulogiums, or rather blessings, which are 
poured forth whenever her name is mentioned. The more, indeed, 
enquiry is pursued, the more admiration is excited ; but it appears 
above all extraordinary, how she had mental and bodily powers to 
go through with the labours she imposed upon herself, and which 
from the age of thirty to that of sixty, when she died, were unre- 
mitted. The hours gained from the affairs of the state were all 
given to acts of devotion and charity ; anda deep sense of religion 
appears to have strengthened her mind in the performance of her 
worldly duties. She used to say, that she ‘ deemed herself 
answerable to God for every exercise of power ;” and in the full 
spirit of a pious and benevolent mind was wont to exclaim, when 
urged by her ministers to acts of extreme severity, ‘“* Let us, mor- 
tals, beware how we destroy the works of the Almighty.” 

‘ From a very minute narrative which has been obtained of 
Alia Bhye’s daily occupations, it appears, that she rose one hour 
before daybreak to say her morning prayers, and perform the cus- 
tomary ceremonies. She then heard the sacred volumes of her 
faith read for a fixed period, distributed alms, and gave food, in 
person, to a number of Brahmins. Her own breakfast was then 
brought, which was always of vegetable diet; for, although the 

‘rules of her tribe did not require it, she had forsworn animal food. 
After breakfast she again went to prayers, and then took a short 
repose ; after rising from which, and dressing herself, she went 
about two o'clock to her Durbar, or court, where she usually 
remained till six in the evening, and when two or three hours had 
been devoted to religious exercises and a frugal repast, business 
recommenced about nine o'clock, and continued until wae v4 
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which hour she retired to rest. This course of life, marked by 
prayer, abstinence, and labour, knew little variation, except what 
was occasioned by religious fasts and festivals (of which she was 
very observant), and the occurrence of public emergencies.’ — 

« An event occurred in the latter years of Alia Bhye of too 
interesting and afflicting a nature to be passed over in silence. The 
melancholy death of her only son, Malee Row, has been noticed. 
She had, besides, one daughter, Muchta Bhye, who was married, 
and had one son, who, after reaching manhood, died at Mhysir. 
Twelve months afterwards his father died, and Muchta Bhye de- 
clared immediately her resolution to burn with the corpse of her hus- 
band. No efforts (short of coercion) that a mother and a sovereign 
could use were untried by the virtuous Alia Bhye to dissuade her 
daughter from the fatal resolution. She humbled herself to the 
dust before her, and entreated her, as she revered her God, net to 
leave her desolate and alone upon earth. Muchta Bhye, although 
affectionate, was calm and resolved. ‘‘ You are old, mother, (she 
said,) and a few years will end your pious life. My only child and 
husband are gone, and when you follow, life, I feel, will be insup- 
portable; but the opportunity of terminating it with honour will 
then have passed.” Alia Bhye, when she found all dissuasion un- 
availing, determined to witness the last dreadful scene. She walked 
in the procession, and stood near the pile, where she was ro 
ported by two Brahmins, who held her arms. Although obvious 
suffering great agony of mind, she remained tolerably firm till the 
first blaze of the flame made her lose all self-command; and 
while her shrieks increased the noise made by the exulting shouts 
of the immense multitude that stood around, she was seen to gnaw 
in anguish those hands she could not liberate from the persons by 
whom she was held. After some convulsive efforts, she so far 
recovered as to join in the ceremony of bathing in the Nerbudda, 
when the bodies.were consumed. She then retired to her palace, 
where for three days, having taken hardly any sustenance, she 
remained so absorbed in grief that she never uttered a word. 
When recovered from this state, she seemed to find consolation in 
building a beautiful monument to the memory of those she 
lamented.’ 


Our limits might well be our excuse for making no farther 
extracts from the chapters relative to the family of Holkar: 
but we cannot omit the author’s picture of ‘ the intrigue and 
licentiousness’ that prevailed at that court. 


‘ Every court,’ observes Sir J. Malcolm, ‘ has its secret his- 
tory, and that of several in India, if disclosed, would exhibit 
strange scenes of intrigue and licentiousness. Nothing could be 
more wicked and shameless than the daily occurrences which that 
of Holkar exhibited at this period. The profligacy of Toolsah 
Bhye was notorious, but the criminal intercourse established be- 
tween her and the Dewan Gunput Row, which now becamé quite 
public, was attended with the most serious consequences. Tantia 
Jogh has been accused of having secretly advised the Dewan to 
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consult his own safety and that of the party to which he was at- 
tached, by encouraging the passion which Toolsah Bhye had con- 
ceived for him; and though he, no doubt, endeavoured to impress 
the parties with a sense of the necessity of circumspection, he 
could not have desired the decrease of an influence through 
which he and his friends enjoyed power. Their first object was 
the ruin of Meenah Bhye, which Toolsah Bhye, who was the slave 
of her passions, and who had now become extravagantly fond of 
her lover, appears to have agreed to without any scruple. In com- 
pliance with the suggestions of Gunput Row, her former favourite 
was made prisoner. 

‘ Tantia Alikur was at this period on his return with agents of 
Sindia’s government, attended by the bankers, who were to make 
the necessary advances, and give security for the annual payment 
of the pecuniary aid that Sindia had agreed to grant. His pro- 
gress, however, was arrested at Kotah, by the intelligence that not 
only his principal friend and supporter Meenah Bhye was in con- 
finement, but that Ram Deen, the military commander on whom 
they reposed most ‘confidence, was also a prisoner, and had not 
only been compelled to deliver up to his enemies the money he 
had brought to promote his own aggrandisement, but was made 
over to the most clamorous of the horse in the service of Holkar, 
as security for their arrears. 

‘ Toolsah Bhye after these occurrences moved from Gungraur 
to camp ; some money was given to the troops; and in a few days 
the whole proceeded to canton for the rains near Mucksee, a 
town on the river Kali Sind. Ram Deen and Meenah Bhye were 
carried prisoners with the army ; a discussion about the release of 
the former caused a dispute between Tantia Jogh and Ghuffoor 
Khan, which was increased by the latter having given his protec- 
tion to Tantia Alikur, who now ventured from Kotah, and endea- 
voured to form a party to remove Toolsah Bhye, and advance her 
prisoner, Meenah Bhye, to the head of the government. Balaram 
entered into this intrigue, influenced, as his friends pretend, by the 
disgrace brought on the family of Holkar, from the open and 
shameless intimacy between Gunput Row and Toolsah Bhye. 
But the latter and her paramour (a man of no talent) now acted 
under the able direction of Tantia Jogh, who advised the imme- 
diate removal of Meenah Bhye. This lady, who, though confined, 
had been hitherto treated with indulgence and respect, was now 
the victim demanded by Gunput Row, and his mistress could not 
refuse. The female she had so long cherished was dragged away 
at night, in the midst of a violent storm of rain, to be carried to 
Gungraur. She entreated to see her mistress for the last time; 
and her importunities were so violent, that they took her to the 
door of the latter’s tent, where she implored admittance if it was 
only for a few moments; but the unfeeling Toolsah Bhye, insti- 
gated by Gunput Row, who was standing near her, exclaimed 
aloud so as to be heard by all, ‘* Do not let her come in, take her 
away. - She was carried first to Gungraur, and from thence to 
Beejulpoor, where she enjoyed but a few days’ repose, when a bill 
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upon her for a considerable sum was given to some officers of the 
household troops, with instructions to exact payment. Torture of 
every species was inflicted, and though she refused from the first 
to give one rupee, she did not deny having amassed wealth. ‘Take 
me to Toolsah Bhye,” she often exclaimed, ‘ and if she person- 
ally requires ten lacks, Iwill give them.” This meeting, however, 
was exactly what her enemies desired to avoid; and their tortures 
were continued till the object they sought was accomplished. 
Meenah Bhye, distracted with hunger and pain, finished the scene 
by taking poison; but her resolution not to benefit those who 
wrought her destruction was persevered in to the last. Soon after 
this occurrence, the general mutiny of the troops, and their 
threatened violence, compelled Toolsah Bhye to make her escape 
from camp, which she did with difficulty, and again took shelter 
in Gungraur, which Zalim Singh had a short time before made 
over to her possession.’ 


Her death is thus related : 


‘ The death of Toolsah Bhye appears to have been early deter- 
mined on, for the guards placed over her were so strict, that all 
access was prohibited. This hitherto arrogant female now refused 
sustenance and passed the day in tears; and, when she was seized 
to be carried to the banks of the river, (the place fixed for her exe- 
cution,) she is stated to have implored those who conveyed her to 
save her life, offering her jewels as a bribe, and loading others 
with the guilt of which she was accused. It was near the dawn 
of day when this occurred; and many who were asleep in the 
quarter of the camp where she was were awakened by her cries ; 
but, to use the emphatic expression of a person who witnessed 
this scene, ‘“* not a foot stirred, and not a voice was raised, to save 
a woman who had never shewn mercy to others.” She was taken 
from her palanquin on the banks of the Seepra, where her head 
was severed from her body, and the latter was thrown into the 
river, being denied even the common rites of a Hindu funeral. 

‘ Toolsah Bhye was not thirty years of age when she was mur- 
dered. She was handsome, and alike remarkable for the fascin- 
ation of her manners and quickness of intellect. Few surpassed 
her ina fluent eloquence, which persuaded those who approached 
her to promote her wishes. She rode (an essential quality in a 
Mahratta lady) with grace, and was always when on horseback at- 
tended by a large party of the females of the first families in 
the state. But there was never a more remakable instance than 
in the history of this princess, how the most prodigal gifts of na- 
ture may be perverted by an indulgerice of vicious habits, 
Though not the wife of Jeswunt Row, yet being in charge of his 
family, and having possession of the child, who was declared his 
heir, she was obeyed as his widow. As the favourite of the de- 
ceased, and the guardian of their actual chief, she had, among the 
adherents of the Holkar family, the strongest impressions in her 
favour ; but, casting all away, she lived unrespected, and died 


unpitied.’ 
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Chapter viii. is occupied with Ameer Khan; whose ad- 
ventures, which sometimes border on romance, are agree- 
ably narrated. The ninth, tenth, and eleventh, are allotted 
‘to the nabobs of Bhopal, to the Mohammedan. leaders of 
the Pindarrees, to the principal Rajpoot chiefs, and to 
other tribes of plunderers who have been raised into im- 
portance by the anarchy of the last thirty years. We 
must quote the account of the Bheels, an almost savage 
race, who inhabit the wild and mountainous tracts which 
separate Malwa from Nemaur and Guzerat: for it is by far 
the best description of this. singular people that we have yet 
seen, and is a most satisfactory supplement to the imperfect 
sketch of them drawn by Mr. Prinsep*: but a full and 
correct knowlege of their history is still unattainable, owing 
to their dispersion over rugged mountains, their extreme igno- 
rance, their insurmountable prejudices, and their repugnance 
to all intercourse except with their own tribe. 


‘ The Bheels are quite a distinct race from any other Indian 
tribe, yet few among the latter have higher pretensions to anti- 
guity. The adoption of their usages and modes of life by other 

classes of the community, and the fruit of the intercourse of their 
females with both Mahomedans and Hindus, have led to the term 
Bheel being applied as a general name to all the plunderers who 
dwell in the mountains and woody banks of rivers in the western 
parts of India; not only Bheelalahs and Coolies who have an affi- 
nity to them, but many others, have been comprehended in this 
class. But these are in no manner (beyond the common occupa- 
tion of plunder) connected with the real Bheels, who have from 
the most remote ages been recognized as a distinct race, insulated 
in their abodes, and separated by their habits, usages, and forms 
of worship, from the other tribes of India. 

‘ The account given by their modern genealogists and minstrels 
’ differs from what we learn of this race in ancient Hindu works; 
but the popular tradition, though fabulous as to their origin, may 
perhaps, as far as relates to their more recent history, be consi- 
dered the most authentic. According to it, Mahadeo, when sick 
and unhappy, was one day reclining in a shady forest, when a beau- 
tiful woman appeared, the first sight of whom effected a complete 
cure of all his complaints. An intercourse between the god and 
‘the strange female was established, the result of which was many 
children, one of whom, who was from infancy alike distinguished 
‘by his ugliness and vice, slew the favourite bull of Mahadeo, for 
which crime he was expelled to the woods and mountains, and his 
descendants have ever since been stigmatized with the names of 





* ‘¢ Narrative of Transactions in British India in 1813 to 1818.” 
London, 1820. 
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Bheel and Nishada, both of which are Sanscrit terms that denote 
outcasts. 

‘ The same tradition lays the scene of their first residence and 
exploits in the country of Marwar, or Joudpoor; from whence, 
driven south by other tribes, they settled among the mountains 


-that form the western boundary ot Malwa and Candeish, in the 


lofty ranges of the Vindhya and Satpoorah, and the woody and 
rugged banks of the Mhye, the Nerbudda, and the Taptee: where, 
protected by the strong nature of the country from the oppression 
which had driven them into exile, they have since dwelt, subsist- 
ing partly on their industry, but more on the plunder of the rich 
landholders in their vicinity. 

‘ The truth of this account of their emigration from Joudpoor 
and Odeypoor is supported by the local history of the Rajpoot 
princes of that quarter, which states that the lands were conquer- 
ed from the Bheels, and bythe fact that almost all the revered 
Bhats, or minstrels, of the tribe, still reside in Rajpootana, whence 
they make annual, biennial, and some only triennal visits to the 
southern tribes, to register remarkable events in families, particu- 
larly those connected with their marriages, and to sing to the de- 
lighted Bheels the tale of their origin, and the fame of their fore- 
fathers. For the performance of these rites and duties there are 
fixed dues; but the Bhat, when a man of sanctity and reputation, 
receives from the Turwees, or chiets, he visits, presents that have 
no limit, except the ability of the donor. 

‘ The Bheels of Malwa and neighbouring provinces have no. 
record of ever having possessed the plains of that country; but 
they assert, and on authentic grounds, that they long maintained 
exclusive possession of the hilly tracts under their leaders, many 
of whom were as distinguished by their character as by their 
wealth and power. The accounts we have of the comparatively 
recent conquest of Doongurpoor, Banswarra, Jabooah, Burwanee, 
and other principalities, fully establish the truth of this pretension. 

‘ The Bheels have, by the various changes in their condition, 


been divided into distinct classes, which may be denominated the 


Village, the Cultivating, and the Wild, or Mountain Bheel. The 
first describes a few, who from ancient residence or chance have be- 
come inhabitants of villages on the plain (though usually near the 
hills), of which they are the watchmen, and are incorporated as a 
portion of the community: the cultivating Bheels are those who 
have continued in their peaceable occupations after their leaders 
were destroyed or driven by invaders to become desperate free- 
booters; and the wild, or mountain Bheel, comprises al] that part 
ef the tribe, who, preferring savage freedom and indolence to sub- 
mission and industry, have continued to subsist by plunder.’ 


By a most defective arrangement, we are referred to the 
second volume for the usages and manners of this singular 
race. They are thus stated: 


‘ The history of the Bheels has been fully given, and that 
‘necessarily included much of their habits and character. Those 
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that live in villages are reputed faithful and honest: they are usually 
the watchmen, and have a portion of land or dues assigned them. 
These village Bheels have little intercourse with their more nume- 
rous and independent brethren, who dwell among the hills. The 
cultivating classes of Bheels, who live in districts and hamlets 
under their Turwees or heads, though industrious, have neither 
given up the habits nor arms of the tribes in a ruder state, and, 
like them, indulge in strong liquors to excess. They excite the 
horror of the higher classes of Hindus, by eating not only the 
flesh of buffaloes, but of cows. From this abomination, for such 
it is considered, they only rank above the Chumars, or shoe- 
makers, who feast on dead carcases, and are in Central India, as 
elsewhere, deemed so unclean that they are not allowed to dwell 
within the precincts of the village. 

‘ The plundering or wild Bheels, who reside among the hills, 
are a diminutive and wretched-looking race, whose appearance 
shews the poverty of their food; but they are nevertheless active 
and capable of great fatigue. They are professed robbers and 
thieves, armed with bows and arrows: they lie in wait for the 
weak and unprotected, while they fly from the strong. Ignorant 
and superstitious to a degree, they are devoted to their Turwees, 
whose command is a law which they implicitly obey. The men, 
and still more the women, have their intellect formed by their 
condition; they are quick, have a kind of instinctive sense of 
danger, and are full of art and evasion. To ki!l another when 
their Turwee desires, or to suffer death themselves, appear to 
them equally a matter of indifference. The whole race are illi- 
terate, and they are, without exception, fond of tobacco and 
liquor to excess. Their quarrels begin and end in drunken bouts; 
no feud can be stanched, no crime forgiven, but at a general 
feast ; and here the common and popular fine for every offence is 
more liquor to protract their riotous enjoyment, which sometimes 
continues for days. The Bheel women have much influence in the 
society ; but it is a curious fact, that their manners and disposition 
are in general quite opposite to what has been stated as those of 
the females of the Pindarries. They never accompany the men in 
their expeditions, and when prisoners are taken, their principal 
hope of life is in the known humanity of the women. The latter 
are usually the first sufferers from the crimes of their fathers and 
husbands, the women and children (when the men are suspected) 
being always seized when government can lay hold of them. 
They shew in such circumstances great patience and fortitude, as 
they well know the men will never abandon them, and that the 

uilty will surrender themselves to any punishment, even death, 
rather than allow them and their children to continue in confine- 
ment. In the recent reform of a great proportion of the Bheels 
of Central India, the women have acted a very prominent part, 
and one worthy of the character of their sex. They have in- 
variably been the advocates of the cause of good order; but the 
fact is, that they have been accustomed to industry and labour, 
and must be happy to see their partners, who have hitherto are ws 
their 
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their time between crime and debauchery, compelled to more 
regular courses. The Bheels, though in distinct classes, are still 
one people. They all eat the same diet; they intermarry ; and 
they unite in the mode as well as the substance of their wor- 
ship. The latter, in essentials, is similar to other Hindus; but 
the forms are different. The religious ceremonies of this rude 
race are much limited to propitiatory offerings and sacrifices to 
some of the Hindu minor infernal deities, but particularly the 
Goddess of the “ Small Pox,” whom they invoke under various 
names, in the hope of averting the dreadful ravages this disorder 
at times makes among them. They also pay great reverence to 
Mahadeva, from whom, as has been stated, they boast descent.’ 


The thirteenth chapter is a masterly disquisition on the 
administration of revenue in Central India: but few of our 
readers would be interested in its details. We recommend 
it, however, most earnestly to the attentive perusal of those 
who wish to acquire an exact knowlege of the prevailing 
tenures in India, from which those of Malwa and the adjoin- 
ing provinces differ merely in a few unessential points. Of 
this system, the chief feature is the right of the cultivator to 
the soil: which, in every part of Hindustan, has survived 
the revolutions of governments and the conquest of countries. 
So indestructible indeed is this privilege, that neither the 
bigotry of the Mohammedans nor the rapacity of the Mah- 
rattas has even shaken those cherished institutions, which 
render every village an independent and distinct community, 
ruled by its own officers within its own limits. It is a re- 
markable fact, says Sir John Malcolm, that in Central India, 
where large tracts have been desolated for twenty or thirty 
years, the inhabitants (in many cases the descendants of the 
former occupants) have returned to their homes and their 
fields, and taken possession of their respective properties, 
with very rare cases of dispute or difference, as if they had 
left them only for a few days. In India, every class has its 
superiors. ‘The Zemindar, or landholder, literally, is at the 
head of the cultivators. His office in each district is here- 
ditary, and he is supported by a grant of land according to the 
extent of his district; he has also a due from every village within 
its limits. Each district has a greater or smaller number of 
villages, and each village is administered by certain here- 
ditary officers, of whom the Potail (head-man) is the chief. He 
has a portion of land assigned to him, according to the size of 
the village, a fee in kind from every field of grain, and a 
small due from the sugar and opium produced in the place. 
There are other hereditary officers, viz. the Patwarry, or 
registrar, and the Bullaye, who is ex officio a spy, and is 
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expected to be informed of every house, tank, or field, and to 
report to the Potail all improper transactions. The Parsaye, 
or the priest, the Chonkeedar, or watchman, the carpenter, the 
blacksmith, the barber, and the washerman, have also small 
lots of lands assigned to them. To this singular but beneficial 
system, Sir J. Malcolm thus bears testimony: 


‘ The rights of the native hereditary officers of a village are 
much respected in Central India ; and never did a country afford 
such proofs of the imperishable nature of this admirable insti- 
tution. After the Pindarry war, every encouragement was held 
out for the inhabitants to return to their desolate homes. In 


several districts, particularly those near the Nerbudda, many of 


the villages had been waste for more than thirty years. The in- 
habitants, who had been scattered, followed all occupations: 
many Potails, who had been obliged to leave their lands, had 
become plunderers, and remained at or near their ruined villages’ 
some of their relations and friends followed their example; others 
cultivated grounds at a distance of severa! hundred miles from 
their homes; while a great majority went to the large towns, 
where they found a temporary asylum, and obtained subsistence 
by labouring in gardens or fields. But there is no people in whose 
hearts the love of the spot where they were born seems more 
deeply implanted than the Hindus; and those of Central India, 
under all their miseries and dispersion, appear never for a moment 
to have given up the hope of being restored to their homes. The 
families of each village, though remote from each other, main- 
tained 2 constant communication, — intermarriages were made, 
and the links that bound them together were only strengthened 
by adversity. When convinced that tranquillity was established, 
they flocked to their roofless houses. Infant Potails (the second 
and third in descent from the emigrator) were in many cases 
carried at the head of these parties. When they reached their 
villages, every wall of a house, every field, was taken possession 
of by the owner or cultivator, without dispute or litigation amongst 
themselves or with government; and in a few days every thing 
was in progress, as if it had never been disturbed. There was 
seldom any difficulty from the claims of other occupants; for 
local authorities, which appeared to hesitate at no means that 
promised profit, rejected the most advantageous offers from new 
settlers, while a hope remained that an hereditary officer or culti- 
vator who had claims to the management or cultivation of its 
lands was likely to return. The worst of these rulers are not 
insensible to the necessity of preserving from injury this admirable 


and well-constructed foundation of their civil government and 


revenue system.’ 


The author next takes an interesting survey of the different 
tribes, their character, and their habits, that form the inha- 
bitants of Central India. The Mohammedans of this part 
of India are a very small minority, scarcely amounting to a 
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twentieth part; so that they have been for generations in a 
state of subordination to their Hindi masters, and have 
lost their own distinctive traits of character. Indeed, scarcel 

a priest or religious person of their persuasion is to be found 
of any rank, learning, or character, in Central India. The 
great Mahratta tribe, the conquerors and possessors of that 
part of India, may be arranged, exclusively of their castes 
and subdivisions, in two classes, viz. Brahmins and Sudras: 
the latter including the princes and chiefs. ‘The Mahratta 
Brahmins, who have Jong been employed in the principal 
offices of government, civil and military, consist of about 
2000 families, are an industrious abstemiots body, instructed 
in reading and writing, and trained to habits of industry and 
business. ‘They have in consequence become the real masters, 
though nominally the servants of those by whom they are 
employed. Except the Rajpoots, all the military classes are 
Sudras: but they do not amount to more than 5000. The 
females both of the Brahmin and the Sudra Mahrattas mix 


in affairs, enjoy great liberty, and seidom if ever wear a 
veil — We cannot follow the author farther in his de- 


scription of the population and customs of Central India: 


but we must insert his remarks on widow-immolation and 
infanticide. 


‘ The practice of Suttie, or self-immolation of widows, was 
formerly very common in Central India, as is proved by the 
numerous grave-stones, on which the figures of the husband and 
the wife who burnt herself after his death are both engraven. 
This usage prevailed most when the Rajpoots had power and 
influence. ‘The Mahommedan rulers endeavoured, as much as 
they could without offending their Hindu subjects, to prevent it ; 
and the Mahrattas, since they acquired paramount power in this 
country, have, by a wise neglect and indifference, which neither 
encouraged by approval, nor provoked by prohibition, rendered 
this practice very rare. In the whole of Central India there have 
not been, as far as can be learnt, above three or four Sutties 
annually for the last twenty years. They are much limited to 
particular tribes of Brahmins and Rajpoots ; and it is consolatory 
to add, that those shocking scenes which still occur on the death 
of the princes of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, and Odeypoor, to swell 
whose funeral honours numbers of unwilling females are forcibl 
thrown upon the pile, are unknown to this country. There has 
not been a Suttie with any of the three last rajahs of Ragooghur ; 
the Sesodya family of Pertaubghur have had none for three 
generations; and the present Raja, Sawut Singh, (an excellent 
man,) is not only adverse to this shocking usage, but the open and 
declared enemy of female infanticide. When the Raja of Bans- 
warra died, not one of his wives desired to burn, though the 
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bards of the family sang to them the fame of the former heroines, 
who had dient: immortality by perishing in the flames which 
had. consumed the body of their lords. Among the Rajpoots, 
the females of the Bhuttee tribe are the most prompt to sacrifice 
themselves ; indeed, with most of them it is a point of honour 
not to outlive their husbands. There-are few of this class in 
Central India: where no Suttie has been known to take place 
for many years, in which the parties were not voluntary victims, 
and acting against the advice and remonstrance of their friends, 
and the public officers of the district where it occurred. 

‘ Infanticide is not known among the lower classes: this shock- 
ing custom appears limited to some Rajpoot chiefs of high rank 
and small fortunes, who, from a despair of obtaining a suitable 
marriage for their daughters, are led by an infatuated pride ta 
become the destroyers of their own offspring. This usage is, 
however, on the decline ; and every effort has been made to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such crime. | 

‘ According to former accounts, self-destruction among men, 
by casting themselves, during public festivals, from a rock at 
Onkar Mundattah, and from a precipice near Jawud, was once 
common. These sacrifices have of late years seldom occurred. 
The men who sacrifice themselves are generally of low tribes. 
One of the leading motives by which they are said to be actuated, 
is a belief that they will be re-born rajas in their next state of 
transmigration ; but it is no slight motive that can bring the human 
mind to the resolution of committing such an act, and almost all 
these victims are either insane from religious feeling too strongly 
excited, or men bred up to the continual contemplation of the 
sacrifice which they make; the latter are generally the first-born 
sons of women who have been long barren, and who, to remove 
what they deem a curse, have vowed that their child (if one is 
given them) shall be devoted to Onkar Mundattah. The first 
knowledge imparted to the infant is this vow; and the impression 
is so implanted jn his mind as qn inevitable fate, that he often 
appears, for years before he comes ta the rocky pyecipice which 
overhangs the Nerbudda, like a man haunted by his destiny, 
There is a tradition, supported by popular belief, that it is incum- 
bent to make a person whose life is saved after the tremendous 
fall over the rock (which is more than one hundred and twenty 
feet) raja of the place ; and it is farther stated that this petty prin- 
cipality was thus obtained about one hundred and fifty years ago, 
To prevent, however, the possibility of the recurrence of such a 
succession, pvison is mixed with the last victuals given to the 
devoted man, and its action is usually increased by stimulants 
before the dreadful leap is taken. ‘There, however, as at the pile 
of the Suttie, retreat is not permitted, and armed men are ready 
to compel the completion of the scene, as well as to finish any 
remains of life that may appear after the fall. Women sometimes, 
but rarely, sacrifice themselves in this manner,’ 
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We must now close our account of these interesting 
volumes, by recommending them most strenuously to those 
who wish to acquire, from the purest and most unsuspected 
source, a knowlege of India, and of the immense empire 
which has been established in that country by the arms and 
policy of Great Britain. In a chapter dedicated to that 
object, they will find the advantages of the new order of 
things, which has been introduced there, accurately and im- 
partially summed up. The campaign which has just ter- 
minated was not an attack on a state, or on a body of men, 
but on a system of anarchy and plunder, incompatible with 
the existence and safety of human society. As to the dura- 
tion of the new scheme of government, we perhaps go a step 
farther than Sir John Malcolm; for we conceive that this 
struggle is the last that we shall have to maintain with the 
native powers. What enemies can we dread, if-we exercise 
our influence with moderation; and if we shew to the dis- 
tracted people who inhabit those desolated provinces, that 
our victory has been that of humanity and civilization over 
disorder, rapacity, and violence? The barriers of our 
eastern empire are scarcely assailable. Peace and settlement 
within the frontier will secure us from danger without; and 
the fidelity of each state will be preserved by the sense of 
reciprocal benefit, — an obligation much more binding than the 
most solemn treaties or conventions. In the lapse of time, 
also, nations as well as individuals are weaned from their 
past habits; and it requires no yery urgent persuasives to 
attract mankind from a state of wretchedness and want to 
the blessings of repose and prosperity. ‘The bonds of respect, 
we might add-of affection, for a power which is beneficent 
enough to afford protection, and strong enough to punish 
revolt, — these vincula caritatis,— are the great holdings of 
our oriental government. ‘Terror and oppression would be 
inadequate to sustain it: for the state-craft, worthy only of 
the Macchiavels and the Borgias, that man is to be governed 
solely through his fears, is gone to rest with the doctors 
of that exploded school. It is a spectacle truly pleasing 
to the mind to contemplate the power of an enlightened con- 
queror employed in the work of conciliation and kindness, 
and smoothing into quiet and repose the chaos of passions 
and of dissentions by which so many districts, fitted up by 
Providence for the use and sustentation of man, have been 
wasted to deserts. Great Britain has executed this grand 
scheme of benevolence, and quelled the raging storms of 
misrule and turbulence into peace; and of her, in this instance 
at least, it may be said 
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*¢ Szmul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor ; 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 
Et minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit.” Hor. 


To the second volume is subjoined a valuable statistical 
appendix. It contains also an admirable paper of instructions, 
addressed to assistants and officers acting under the orders 
of the author in Central India, that possesses a degree of 
utility far beyond the specific occasion on which it was written. 
All those who hold places of trust or power in India, and all 
who are in training for that department of life, ought assi- 
duously to peruse it; for it is a powerful exhortation to good: 
faith, conciliation, mildness, and sobriety of demeanor, in 
our intercourses with the natives of ‘a country, whose desti- 
nies the mysterious ordinances of Heaven have in so great 
a degree placed at our disposal. 





Art. II. Journal of a Voyage to the Northern Whale-Fishery ; 
including Researches and Discoveries on the Eastern Coast of 
West Greenland, made in the Summer of 1822, in the Ship’ 
Baffin of Liverpool. By William Scoresby, junior, F.R.S. E., 
M. W.S., &c. &c. Commander. 8vo. pp. 515. 16s. Boards, 
Hurst and Co. 1823. 


|e calling the attention of our readers to this interesting 
Journal, we may remind them that in our Numbers for 
November and December, 1820, we reported the same in- 
telligent voyager’s “* Account of the Arctic Regions” at 
considerable length. ‘The scope of his present publication, 
though more limited, is not destitute of appropriate attrac- 
tions; for the voyage which it records fortunately happened 
to combine the prosecution of trade with the investigation 
of objects of science and geographical discovery. Among 
others, it produced a survey of eight hundred miles of 
unknown coast, part of which was little removed from 
the alleged seat of Christian colonists, who are supposed 
to have been cut oif from all connection with Europe for 
centuries. Notwithstanding the reiterated failure of the 
Danish expeditions, undertaken with a view to ascertain the 
fate of the descendants of those settlers, ‘it is presumed,’ 
says the author, ‘ that the account of my recent voyage to 
this country will prove, that the coast is not inaccessible at the 
present time; but, on the contrary, that, under sufficient enter- 
prize, and in certain positions, it might be visited annually. hn 
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the coast, from the Arctic Circle to Cape Farewell, be really 
defended by a barrier of ice that is impenetrable, of which I 
have very great doubts, the course to be pursued must be a 
parallel betwixt the latitude of 69° and 75°, in some part or 
other of which limits, and frequently in many different places, 
it appears to me the coast may be reached every summer. 
And, when the navigator once gets betwixt the ice and the 
land, there would be no great difficulty, I apprehend, in 
reaching any of the stations of the old colonies, even down 
to Cape Farewell, the southern promontory of Greenland.’ 
The Baffin left Liverpool on the 27th of March, 1822, 
but was detained for several days at Loch Ryan, in conse- 
quence of stormy and adverse winds. Here the Captain 
employed his leisure in contriving to obviate the errors in 
chronometers, produced by the magnetism of the earth on 
those parts of the instrument which are formed of steel. 


‘ For this purpose,’ to quote his own words, ‘ I placed a chro- 
nometer in a light case of card-paper, supported by a long pin or 
point, in a compass-bowl, on a little cross of thin brass, from the 
arms of which was suspended a perforated rhomboidal compass- 
needle. This needle, I found, though only of the ordinary mag- 
nitude, was fully capable of traversing with a weight of from a 
pound to a pound and a half, and with great facility, when loaded 
with a full-sized pocket chronometer. It therefore had the pro- 
perty of keeping the chronometer invariably in the same position, 
and, being suspended on gimbles, of preserving it from the bad 
effects of the motion of the ship at sea. The magnetic needle was 
hung five or six inches below the chronometer, so that its influence 
on the instrument was not greater than that of the earth; and, 
being in an opposite direction, had a tendency to neutralize, rather 
than add to, this disturbing cause. As far as could be determined 
by experiments made in smooth water, the apparatus promised to 
answer all the required purposes.’ 


As early as the 14th of April, when only 150 miles to the 


east of Iceland, and in the low latitude of 64° 30’ N., indications 
of ice were remarked as an unusual appearance, and the fog 
increased in density, which generally happens in the vicinity 
of ice. Drifted masses of the latter had, in the preceding 
year, still encompassed the promontory of Langaness in 
the middle of summer, and reduced the temperature on the 
shore to 35°, and even to 32°, while the interior of the island 
enjoyed a comfortable warmth. With a view to steer clear 
of the ice, and to reach the higher fishing stations with the 


least possible delay, a somewhat more easterly course than | 
would be prosecuted in an unobstructed sea was adopted ; and . 


it is not a little remarkable that the 80th degree was passed 
on thé 27th of April without the navigators having expe- 
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rienced any frost. On the evening of the same day, a large 
extent of the northern coast of Spitzbergen became visible, 
the cliffs assuming the semblance of lofty and vertical basaltic 
columns, owing to the highly and unequally refractive state 
of the air through which they were contemplated. ‘The wind 
chopped round to the northward on the 29th, blew with 
great violence, and occasioned a very sudden and extra- 
ordinary reduction of temperature. ‘ At 8 A.M., just before 
the change of wind occurred, the thermometer was at 32°, 
and the decks were covered with wet snow. The instant the 
north wind began, freezing commenced (the first we had 
during the voyage), and, in less than two hours, the ther- 
niometer was at 14°, being a fall of 18°. Ats P.™M., the 
temperature was down to 6°, being a reduction of 26° in 12 
hours; and, at midnight, it was —2°, being a fall of 34° in 
16 hours Next day, the sun broke through the clouds, 


with an effect on the temperature scarcely léss wonderful than 


the preceding. ‘ At 2 A. M. the thermometer was 3° or 4° 


below zero; at 8 A. M. it was +6°; and at 10 A. M. about: 
14° in the shade. But the genial influence of the sun was 


still more striking. In a sheltered air, it produced the feel- 
ing of warmth ; the black paint-work of the side of the ship 
on which the sun shone was heated to the temperature of 
90° or 100°, and the pitch about the bends became fluid. 
Thus, while on one side there was uncommon warmth, on 
the opposite was intense freezing.’ 

‘On the Ist of May, Mr. Scoresby calculated that he had 
advanced to 80° 34', or within 566 miles of the Pole: but 


that he was then nearer to the latter than any individual on | 


the face of the earth, which he adds, is an assertion presup- 
posing that no human beings exist in a more northerly situa- 
tion. When navigating among the drift-ice for whales, 
on the 9th, the greatest cold observed was — 8°; which is also 
the extreme of the author’s observations during twenty 


voyages to the whale-fishery. This intensity of cold was | 


rendered particularly distressing by the very penetrating wind 
which accompanied it. While the ship was beset for some 
days in the ice, the Captain devoted his leisure to some 


experiments on eliciting magnetism by percussion; and, — 


although his account of them is too long for our transcrip- 

tion, we must, at least, remark that it comprizes an extensive 

developement of the suggestions of Gilbert and Canton on 

the same subject. In the mean time, meeting with few whales, 

he resolved to move farther to the southward ; and he was some- 

what more fortunate between the.parallels of 75° and 76°. 
Mean J ek colt ka iY ee : 
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June 7, -— The land in sight, at 50 miles’ distance, was 
part of the eastern coast of West Greenland, but. proved to 
be inaccessible from impervious barriers of ice. :Mr. Scoresby, 
however, availed himself of the occurrence of calm and clear 
weather to calculate the ship’s deviation, occasioned by local. | 
attraction; to take a set of bearings of the more prominent 
objects on the coast; and to note the optical illusions pro-. 
duced by unequal refraction: striking examples of which. EB 
are adduced in different parts of the work. That his survey. | 
of these rarely visited shores may prove of signal benefit to 

future navigators will be manifest from the ensuing statements : 


/ ‘ The general trending of this coast, extending from Gale 
Hamkes’ Bay, in latitude 75°, to Bontekoe Island and Hold-with- 
Hope, in 73° 30’, is SSW., true. It is almost wholly mountain- 
ous, rugged, and barren. Its general character is not unlike that of 
Spitzbergen ; but the quantity of snow upon it seems to be gene- 
rally less. Its ordinary height I estimated at 3000 feet ; an eleva- 
) tion which it probably attains within a mile or two of the sea. ! 
: ‘ Of the land now surveyed, only three or four places are 1 
noticed in the charts; these are Gale Hamkes’ Bay and Land at 
one extremity, and Bontekoe Island and Hudson’s Hold-with- | 
Hope at the other. There is also Broer Ruy’s Land ; but I ap- ) 
prehend it is synonymous with Hold-with-Hope. These places 
can only be recognised from the latitude in which they are laid | 
down; the longitudes being extremely wide of the truth, and their 
relative positions inaccurate. From Gale Hamkes’ Bay to Bon- . 
tekoe Island, there are no capes nor inlets laid down; whereas 
the coast presents many striking headlands and deep indentations. 
Hence it became a matter of convenience to give names: to the 
most remarkable promontories, inlets, and islands ; and in this, I 
considered myself justified, by the example of former navigators ; 
particularly as my survey was the first that had, ever, been at- 
tempted of this coast, and many of my researches appeared, to. be 
original discoveries. The names now applied I derived partly from 
peculiar characters observed in the land; but more generally from _ , 
the remembrance of respected friends, to whom I was wishful to 
pay a compliment that might possibly survive the lapse of ages. 

‘ The northernmost land seen, as I have before observed, coin- 
cided in latitude with the position usually given to the Land of 
Gale Hamkes, said to have been discovered in; the year 1654, by a 
Dutch whale-fisher of this name, commanding ,,a ship galled the , 
Orangeboven; and an inlet stretching to the north-west, adjainjn 
it, had such an appearance and position, as seemed to enh it... 
with Gale Hamkes’ Bay. The eastern head-land of this bay lies 
in latitude about 74° 59’, and in longitude.18° 15' W., differing 
from the meridian given to it by the best charts about seven de- 
grees, and from that given to it by the chart published: for the 
use of the whale-fishers, 820 miles of longitude, or nearly four- 
teen degrees ! 
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‘ A little to the south-west of Gale Hamkes’ Bay is another 
inlet, to which I gave the name of Kater’s bay ; and to a bold tract 
of land lying a few leagues to the southward of this bay, I applied 
the name of Wollaston Foreland, as a testimony of respect to two 
of the Commissioners of Longitude. An opening a little farther 
south was named, in compliment to the Secretary to the Board of 
Longitude, Young’s Bay. Wollaston Foreland will, I expect, 
prove to be an island of about four leagues in extent. It is 
remarkably black and mountainous; and at this time was less 
clothed with snow than any of the adjoining coast. After another 
tract of high land, of a somewhat different character, a consider- 
able inlet was discovered, in latitude 74° 5'/, in which no land to- 
wards the north-west was ever seen during our stay on the coast. 
It was named Scott’s Inlet, in honour of Sir Walter Scott. A fine 
bold and picturesque foreland lies immediately to the southward of 
Scott’s Inlet, to which the name of Sir Everard Home was applied. 

‘ In addition to the places now mentioned, other capes and bays 
were named in compliment to the following much respected in- 
dividuals ;— viz. Sir Thomas Brisbane, Dr. Brinkley, Colonel 
Beaufoy, Dr. Holland, Mr. J. F. W. Herschel, and my brothers-in- 
law the Rev. John Arundel, Captain Jackson, and Mr. John 
Clark, whose, names appear in the northern part of the general 
chart of researches which accompanies this volume. 

‘ The southernmost land hitherto seen, lying three or four 
leagues, south by east, true, from Home’s Foreland, was taken to 
be Bontekoe Island, a place laid down in some charts, though not 


within fifteen miles of the same latitude. It is high, precipitous ~ 


land, and of a particularly dark appearance. Its longitude I 
found to be 20° 40’ W., instead of 7° 5' W., the positicn given ta 
it in the charts for the whale-fisheries.’ 


The very sudden loss of a valuable harpooner, who was 
entangled in the line to which a whale was attached, is com- 
memorated in the language of genuine feeling: but the author 
rather singularly terms this distressing incident a melancholy 
providence. On Sunday, it furnished an affecting topic of 
commendable pious exhortation to the crew; and we ma 
here remark, once for all, that the author’s religious feelings 
are at all times conspicuous, and that “the seventh day” was 
constantly ‘** kept holy” on board the Baffin if circumstances 
would permit. 

Of two female narwals which were captured, one had an 
external horn, which is a singular occurrence in that sex. 
The contents of the stomach of an individual of this species 
were examined, and 


‘ Consisted of several half digested fishes, with others of which 
the bones only remained. Besides the beaks and other remains of 
the cuttle-fish, which seems to constitute the general food of this 
animal, there was part of the spine of a pleuronectes, or fiat-fish, 
probably a small turbot ; fragments of the spine of a gadus ; - 
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-back-bone of a vaia; with another of the same genus, evidently 


the 2. batis, or skate, almost entire. The latter was two feet 
three inches in length, and one foot eight inches in breadth. It 
comprized the bones of the head, back, and tail; the side-fins, or 
wings, the eyes, and considerable portions of muscular substance. 

‘ It appears remarkable, that the narwal, an animal without teeth, 
excepting an external one, a small mouth, with stiff lips, and 
tongue that does not seem capable of protrusion, should be able 
to catch and swallow so large a fish as the skate, the breadth of 
which is nearly three times as great as the width of its own mouth. 
As the animal in which these extraordinary remains were found 
was a male, with a horn of seven feet, I apprehend that this instru- 
ment had been employed in the capture of the fishes on which it 
had recently fed. It seems probable, that the skates had been 
pierced with the horn and killed, before they were devoured ; 
otherwise it is difficult to imagine how the narwal could have swal- 
lowed them; or how a fish, of any activity, would have permitted 
itself to be taken and sucked down the throat of a smooth-mouthed 
animal, without teeth to detain and crush it, or any apparent 
means of compressing it.’ 


These observations are followed by the description of a 
male specinen, 14 feet in length, exclusively of the horn. 
In the succeeding chapter, we have some interesting anatomical 
remarks on a sucking Balena mysticetus, which measured 19 
feet in length, and 14 feet five inches in circumference, in the 
thickest part of the body. ‘The external skin, and the rete 
mucosum, were about twice the thickness of the same mem- 
branes in the full-grown animal. It weighed 11,200 pounds, 
or 70 times the weight of a man; while the brain weighed 
only three pounds 12 ounces, whereas the human brain, 
according to Haller, weighs four pounds. ‘The diameter of 
the cesophagus, when fully dilated, was only two inches and 
ahalf. Though the larynx has a free communication with 
the mouth, the mysticetus does not appear to have any voice, 
and the opening into the auditory passage was only one-sixth 
of an inch in diameter. According to this observant jour- 
alist, an ordinarily sized and full-grown specimen should 
welch 70 tons, and one of the largest dimensions, 100 tons. 

As he again approached the land in quest of whales, the 
author had an opportunity of continuing his survey, and of 
besprinkling the icy mountains, capes, and inlets, with the 
names of his friends, or of men of distinguished reputation. 


‘ The land at this time surveyed and projected (20th of July), 
including fifteen miles of coast to the southward and twenty- 
five to the northward, is mountainous, dark, and sterile in the 
extreme. Nothing can be conceived more rugged than it is; yet 
nothing that I have ever seen equals it in bold grandeur and inter- 
esting character. There is nothing in it that is tame, smooth, or 
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insignificant. ‘The mountains consist of an innumerable series of 


velevated peaks, cones, or pyramids, with the most rugged assem- 


*blage of sharp rocks jutting from the sides. They take their rise 
ifrom the-very beach, and ascend by steep and precipitous cliffs, 
‘Most'- generally they have obtuse or rectangular summits, with 
equally sloping sides, and acuminated crests; but some of them 
have acute terminations of a very extraordinary appearance. Most 
‘of the summits from latitude 70° 33! to 71°12’ are surmounted 
‘by ranges of vertical pinnacles, so uniform and parallel as to re- 
‘semble ranks of soldiers. ' These pinnacles, in a mountain in 
latitude 71° 13! N:; consist of six or seven tall parallel chimneys, 
increasing progressively in height, and forming a beautiful series ; 
and; although they are probably of the height of near 500 feet 
above the connected summit of the mountain, they stand singly 
and detached from each other. 

¢ Another mountain, in latitude 71° 4’ (Church Mount), has, at 
the summit, two vertical towers, with gable-formed tops, closely 
studded with pinnacles. ‘The height of this mountain was found, 
by the angle under which it appeared at a known distance, to be 
2967 feet.. The height of another mountain, which I named 
Double Mount, from its two similar summits, came out, by calcu- 
lation, 3444 feet. And one of a range of mountains lying between 
latitude 70° 33! and 70° 41’, was found to be 3690 feet high. This 
chain, which, in most parts, has sharp summits, thickly crested 
and serrated with pinnacles, was named Roscoe Mountains, in 
compliment to the respected author of the “ Life of Lorenzo de 
Medici.” The general height of this coast I estimated at 3000 
feet. Several islands were discovered on the skirts of the coast. 
These were of a different character, being more rounded and un- 
interesting in the structure of the rocks than the land which we 
considered as the main. One of the southernmost of these, lying 
in latitude 70° 40’, having an insulated peak jutting into the sea, 
with a rock on the summit, resembling the ruins of a castle, 
I named after my esteemed friend Mr. William Rathbone ; and 
another island, about half a league to the northward, in compli- 
ment to Mr. B. A. Heywood. A third island, nearly adjoining 
the latter, I named Sandbach Island, after another much respected 
friend ; and a small one intermediate between the two latter, after 
Mr. Charles Parker. 

‘ There was very little snow upon this land: the acuteness of 
the summits of the mountains, indeed, and the steepness of the 
sides, seem to preclude any considerable lodgment of snow on the 
coast. Two or three glaciers, or parent icebergs, were here ob- 
served; one of them, in latitude 70° 58', is of very considerable 
elevation and extent.’ 


On the 24th, a landing was effected from the boat on a 
rocky point, named Cape Lister, in latitude 70° 30', and 
longitude 21° 30’ W. The rocks consisted chiefly of horn- 
blend, and were generally bare of vegetation from a want of 
soil; yet here, as on other spots which were visited, the party 
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met with vestiges of the summer-huts of the Esquimaux, and 
various symptoms of a casual population, On the hills, 
among the stones, they also observed many winged insects, 
particularly butterflies, bees, and mosquitoes. At eleven 
o’clock at night, the air was perfectly mild, and highly re- 
fractive, so that 


‘ Many curious appearances were presented by the land and 
icebergs. The most extraordinary effect of this state of the at- 
mosphere, however, was the distinct inverted image of a ship in 
the clear sky, over the middle of the large bay or inlet before 
mentioned, — the ship itself being entirely beyond the horizon. 
Appearances of this kind I have before noticed, but the peculiari- 
ties of this were, the perfection of the image, and the great 
distance of the vessel that it represented. It was so extremely 
well defined, that when examined with a telescope by Dollond,. I 
could distinguish every sail, the general “ rig of the ship,” and 
its particular character ; insomuch that I confidently pronounced 
it to be my father’s ship, the Fame, which it afterwards proved to 
be ;— though, on comparing notes with my father, I found that 
our relative position at the time gave our distance from one an- 
other very nearly thirty miles, being about seventeen miles be- 
yond the horizon, and some leagues beyond the limit of direct 
vision.’ 


The rocks of the newly explored territories were generally 
primitive: but those of the coal-formation prevailed in 
Jameson’s Land. Along the shores of the latter were nume- 
rous remains of Esquimaux huts, graves, and domestic and 
other implements; and it was not by any means destitute of 
vegetation, but exhibited patches of fine meadow-grass, and 
yielded specimens of about forty different plants. Here, too, 


was discovered the Greenland mouse, a non-descript species, . 


which may be ranged between the Hudsonian and the Lem- 
ming. ‘The heat was occasionally excessive. On the south 
side of Scoresby’s Sound, the land presented a striking and 
picturesque range of hills, supposed to be principally formed 
of secondary trap; although, from the few detached specimens 
brought off by the collectors, the transition and primitive 
series appear to exist at no great distance from the shore. 

On the morning of the 29th, not fewer than 140 icebergs 
were counted at one time from the mast-head, forming part 
of an extensive chain; and, on another occasion, upwards of 
500 of these huge floating bodies were in view. None of 
them were less than the hull of a ship: but many of them 
were much larger ; and the weight of one, according to calcu- 
lation; was 45 millions of tons. 

Besides various perils and hair-breadth escapes at sea, and 
among the ice, Captain Scoresby thus relates a case of per- 
sonal risk on shore : 
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‘ I landed under Vandyke Cliffs, near Cape Moorsom, on a 
steep slope, formed by the debris of the rocks above. After one 
unsuccessful attempt to ascend, I entered upon a slope included 
between two precipitous rocks, and with much labour accom- 
plished about 500 feet, above which, the cliff rising vertically, 
prevented farther progress in that direction ; but, after skirting the 
brow of another precipice below me, where the inclination was at 
least 50°, and the surface entirely composed of loose sharp stones, 
I reached the bottom of a chasm between two prodigious pin- 
nacles, and again proceeded upward. This attempt, which I was 
induced to undertake for the purpose of collecting specimens of 
the rocks and plants, eventually assumed such a hazardous aspect, 
that I would gladly have relinquished it, could I have convenientl 
returned. The. rocks of the pinnacles bounding the chasm, dis- 
tant about twenty feet from each other, were vertical on both 
sides. One of these rocks, which was greatly decomposed and 
broken, so as to afford by no means a firm hold, I was obliged to 
grasp with my left hand, and to thrust my right among the loose 
stones, while every step was accomplished; and it frequently re- 
quired considerable deliberation before a second step could be at- 
tempted. A slip of the foot here might have been fatal, as the 
bottom of the chasm opened on a precipice of 400 or 500 feet, 
over which, whenever I moved, a large shower of the loose 
stones about me were immediately precipitated. At the top, I 
expected to find at least some portion of flat surface, that I hoped 
would repay me by its productions, for the hazardous exploit 
into which my anxiety for specimens of minerals, plants, and 
animals, had unexpectedly betrayed me. But, to my surprise, 
the top proved to be a ridge (with the sea on both sides) narrower 
and sharper than the top of the highest pitched roof. Here I 
rested for a few minutes, seated on the ridge, with a leg over each 
side, pointed to the water, under two terrific vertical pinnacles, 
between 200 and 300 feet in elevation. These actually vibrated 
with the force of the wind, and appeared altogether so shattered 
and unstable, that it was astonishing how they remained erect. I 
was far from being at ease in such a threatening situation, and 
therefore made a hasty retreat, by sliding down the side opposite 
to that by which I had ascended, a good deal rejoiced to find that 
.this, being less steep, and not so dangerously interrupted by pre- 
cipices, afforded a much safer descent than the other.’ 


If, in his descriptions and explanations of parhelia, or co- 
von, the author is somewhat diffuse, his reasoning on these 
phenomena bespeaks his acquaintance with the optical exhi- 
bitions of the atmosphere in the northern regions; and the 
capture of three whales, late in the season, and the critical 
release of the vessel from the formidable pressure of ice, are 
recorded in a plain but animated manner. The rapid shorten- 
ing of the day, and other unequivocal symptoms of the ap- 
proaching arctic winter, having admonished him that he could 
not lon¢gr safely remain in the northern latitudes, he — 
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mined to quit the coast of Greenland on the evening of the 
26th of August. [rom a retrospect of his series of surveys, 
he was strongly inclined to believe that the land which he 
had skirted consists of an archipelago, or extensive assem- 
blage of islands; that certain portions of it are partially 
peopled by Esquimaux, and other inhabitants possibly de- 
scended from the long-lost Danish colonies ; that the original 
settlements assigned to the latter by Crantz may be visited 
without much difficulty, by those whose vocation does not 
interfere with the prosecution of such an object; that the 
paucity of animals is somewhat remarkable; and that the 
summer-heat on land greatly exceeds that at sea, sometimes 
even in the proportion of seventy to forty. 

In the course of the homeward voyage, which proved tem- 
pestuous and dangerous, one of the phenomena that excited 
particular attention was the discoloration of patches of the 
sea by animalcules. 


‘ Few circumstances among the minuter works of creation 
have struck me with so much surprize, as the appearance of these 
animalcules, occurring in such myriads, in a sea perpetually 
covered with ice, — exposed to an average temperature fifteen 
degrees below the freezing point, — and subject to be frozen, on 
some occasions at least, during every month of the year. 

‘ The vastness of their numbers, and their exceeding minute- 
ness, are circumstances, discovered in the examination of these 
animalcules, of uncommon interest. In a drop of water examined 
by a power of 28.224, (magnified superficies,) there were fifty in 
number, on an average, in each square of the micrometer glass of 
‘stoth of an inch in diameter ; and as the drop occupied a circle 
on a plate of glass containing 529 of these squares, there must 
have been in this single drop of water, taken out of the yellowish- 
green sea, in a place by no means the most discoloured, about 
26,450 animalcules. Hence, reckoning sixty drops to a dram, 
there would be a number in a gallon of water exceeding, by one- 
half, the amount of the population of the whole globe! It gives 
a powerful conception of the minuteness and wonders of creation, 
when we think of more than 26,000 animals living, obtaining sub- 
sistence, and moving perfectly at their ease, without annoyance to. 
one another, in a single drop of water! 

‘ The diameter of the largest of these animalcules was only 
the 5,/,5th of an inch, and many only the ;j5 5th. The army 
which Buonaparte led into Russia in 1812, estimated at 500,000 
men, would have extended, in a double row, or two men abreast, 
with two feet three inches space for each couple of men, a dis- 
tance of 1064 English miles ;— the same number of these ani- 
malcules arranged in a similar way in two rows, but touching one 
another, would enly reach five feet two inches and a half. A 
whale requires a sea, an ocean to sport in; —about a —-° 
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and fifty millions of these animalcules would have abundant room 
in a tumbler of water.’ 


The sublime scenery of the lofty cliffs of the Feroe Islands, 
in a dismal atmosphere and boisterous sea, —the details of 
a violent storm in which the Baffin was overtaken, and another 
harpooner lost,—and the expression of the author’s agonizing 
feelings when, on his arrival at Liverpool, he was apprized 
that the amiable partner of his joys and sorrows was no more: 
—are sketched in moving and pathetic language: but we 
cannot make room for farther extracts. 

‘No. I. of the Appendix contains a catalogue of the minera. 
specimens brought home, with some pertinent remarks by 
Professor Jameson. Had leisure and opportunity offered, a 
more ample and diversified store of samples might no doubt 
have been obtained: but a sufficient quantity has been col- 
lected to form the ground-work of some important positive 
and analogical conclusions. ‘The announcement of the ex- 
istence of primitive, transition, and secondary-rock formations, 
in such high latitudes, enlarges the field of inductions from 
which their universality is presumed; and the vestiges of 
plants of a tropical physiognomy, in these hyberborean 
wastes, affords an interesting topic of meditation to the 
botanist and the geologist. —II. The plants, which amount to 
about 45 species, are set forth with Dr. Hooker’s accustomed 
accuracy. Among them are included Juncus arcuatus, Oxyria 
reniformis, Andromeda tetragona, Stellaria nitida, (a new 
species,) Pedicularis hirsuta, Arnica angustifolia, Stereocaulon 
paschale, &c. — III. In his descriptive notice of Greenlandic 
zoology, the author has been particularly indebted to Profes- 
sor Jameson, Dr. 'Traill, and James Wilson, Esq. The 
number of quadrupeds is very limited; and most of the 
entomological specimens were in such a mutilated state that 
only two of them could be determined, namely, Papilio 
paleno, and P. dia, both enumerated for the first time as. 
productions of Greenland. —IV. A meteorological table, 
including the daily latitudes and longitudes. — V. and VI. 
Extracts from the journals of the Hercules and the Trafalgar 
whalers, which bear ample and distinct testimony to the 
dangerous nature of the east coast of Greenland, late in the 
fishing season. — VII. Table of Latitudes and Longitudes of 
headlands, bays, and islands, on the eastern coast of Green- 
land. — VIII. Remarks by Sir Charles Giesecké, the object 
of which is to shew that Greenland is an assemblage of islands.. 
— IX. Explanation of some of the technical terms employed 
in the Journal. 
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On closing the volume, we gladly bear our testimony both 
to its interest and its usefulness; for, besides some of the 
passages which we have quoted, it comprizes many others 
that cannot fail to arrest the attention of the general reader, 
while the professional information with which it is stored ma 
prove of the greatest importance to adventurers in the whale- 
fishery. The naturalist, too, and the man of science will 
applaud that activity and zeal which, with the busy and 
hazardous duties of a dreary employment, can combine both 
extensive and minute investigation. Mr. Scoresby is, indeed, 
a prominent instance of the information and the science 
which, we hope, are daily becoming more general among 
the masters of British ships that are engaged in trading pur- 
suits. — Should the enlightened theologian be disposed to 
question the propriety of certain allusions to special inter- 
positions of Providence, he will, nevertheless, respect those 
principles and feelings from which many worthy and pious 
men have derived consolation, and which prompt the mariner, 
on a sea of peril, to minister the most liberal aid to his 
fellow-sufferers on the same precarious element. 











Arr. III. Clara Chester; a Poem. By the Author of “ Rome” 
and ** The Vale of Chamouni.” Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. Boards. 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd; London, Whittakers. 1823. 


OF the former poems by this writer, we expressed our 

approbation in vol. xcvil. p. 99., and vol.ci. p.15. In 
his present effusion, he exhibits the same beauties mingled 
with the same blemishes, and the same powers balanced by 
the same imperfections, which we noticed in those produc- 
tions. Of a certain species of easy, mellifluous, and perhaps 
for that reason monotonous versification, he is a complete 
master; and if his numbers seem rather to rush than flow 
from his pen, it is with the rapidity rather than the majesty 
of the torrent. He is a polished and a sparkling writer: but 
he is in fact too redundant in ornament; and we are dazzled 
by a sort of prismatic brilliancy in the coloring and tint of 
the poem, which overpowers and fatigues us. The great 
and inexpiable fault of the composition now before us, how-. 
ever, is its unconscionable length; a fault which mainly 
results from the facility of the writer, and in some measure 
from his unwillingness to quit his topics, whatever they may 
be, and however subordinate to the plan and purpose of the 
poem, without lavishing on them the most profuse and dis- 
proportioned embellishment. This prolixity is also owing 
to 
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to the incidents of the story; which, like a modern novel, is 
taken from middle and ordinary life, and, being a tissue of 

matters in themselves uninteresting, can only “be made to 
affect us bya certain species of extrinsic splendor and ex- 
aggerated polish. 

Will it be conjectured that not fewer than six thousand lines 
have been spun by this rival of “ Lord Fanny,” for a domestic 
story not worth a hundred; for a story too trite and thread- 
bare to suggest one striking sentiment, and full of those 
homely details which are wholly irreconcileable to a pure 
taste or an elevated fancy ? Productions of this description 
hold the same place in descriptive poetry that the plays which 
the French call des tableaux de famille hold in dramatic poetry. 
It is impossible to make the daily routine and common inci- 
dents of a private family really poetic: the exactness of 
the copy is itself a deformity ; and that deformity is heightened 
by the very embellishments which were intended to “conceal 
it. All of us feel more or less the too frequent occurrence 
of domestic cares, the disappointments and inquietudes of 
private life, and sometimes the pressure of pecuniary em- 
barrassments; and we would gladly fly from them if 
we could. How is it possible, then, that we can be 
pleasingly affected by them in description? ‘ Les specta- 
teurs,” says a celebrated critic, speaking of the dramas of 
this school, * xe comprennent que trop de pareilles peintures, 
4 car chacun sait ou est Pépine de sa vie.” 

i ~ ‘This is the main cause of the present author’s failure in ‘the 
tale of Clara Chester. A veteran officer retires into the 
if country with his daughter; and on this young lady, the 
i heroine of the piece, and the most “ faultless (female) mon- 
ie ster” that we ever knew, the poet has bestowed the attire of 


son, which the wardrobe of his imagination could supply. 
| She is * every thing by turns.” In her face, she is pale, ac- 
bit cording to the established formula for making heroines: but 

her features are sensitive to every emotion, and undergo the 
| usual changes when a distressing incident occurs, or a tale of 
oF woe is recounted. Her hair is brow n, but glossy ; ; her fore- 
if head, white; her eyes, blue; and her soul is constantly 
i peeping through them. She treads lightly, like Camilla. 
| That her teeth should be white, and her voice melodious, we 
if naturally expect: but all this is nothing compared to her 
ry mind, which is equally strengthened by science and embel- 

lished by letters. Greek, Latin, Italian, and English liter- 
ature are familiar to her: she plays on the harp and the 
piano most delightfully, draws flowers most — and 
dances 
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dances quadrilles most elastically. Still this is not all: for 
she is moreover an expert horse-woman, and rides her 
Arabian in a blue hunting-dress with unequalled skill. To 
these varied accomplishments, again, are united (the com- 
bination is, we fear, rare at present) great excellence in 
domestic cookery: her gentle fingers condescend to make 
peach, cherry, and pear-tarts; and her creams are delicious, 
though there seems nothing extraordinary in her salads, 
which consisted merely of lettuce and beet-root. * She wove 
patisserie from virgin-snow,’ the poet tells us; an act that he 
may perhaps, in a future edition, be pleased to explain to us. 
As for her made-wines, they are equal to Imperial Tokay ; 
and elegance in arranging the dessert sums up the catalogue 
of her domestic endowments. Then her religious and moral 
excellences are set forth, and oddly enough after the enumer- 
ation of her culinary perfections. All this may be well : — 
but we wish to know what it has to do with poetry ? Putting 
out of the question the extravagance of dressing up a crea- 
ture of flesh and blood with such a profusion of attributes, 
and assigning to so complete a beau zdéal a place on earth, — 
passing her over, we say, as one of those speciosa miracula 
which poets sometimes assume the privilege of feigning, — let 
us ask whether such a being can by any artifice or skill be ren- 
dered poetical ? All the ornaments which poetic figure, and 
all the gifts which the munificence of imagination, can heap 
on such a personage, are so many encumbrances; and she 
sinks, like the Sabine maid, beneath the weight of her em- 
bellishments. Besides, we can never be brought to think 
that the ménage, though within the province of the mock- 
heroic or burlesque, is a fitting subject for serious poetry. 
The author has, indeed, done all that could be done for such 
a subject ; and to explain our objection, while we render jus- 
tice to his powers, which could clothe so sterile a theme with 
beautiful and even splendid description, we subjoin the finished 
portrait which we have above so tamely sketched : 


‘ Pale was young Clara’s mild, bewitching face, 
A field where Titian’s glowing hand might trace 
The lovely passions : when the painted wing 
Of Hope on dove-like vinions told a spring 
Of blooming joys when wintry winds were past ; 
When from the princely porch the menial cast 
The famish’d orphan; or a tale of woe 
Bade the pure fountains of the feelings flow, 
And stirr’d with touch, beyond the leeches’ art, 
Those deep, mysterious blood-springs of the heart — 
Oh! then — not vesper’s rosy beams, that light 
The tropic waves, e’er shone so sweet and bright 
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As Clara's tender cheeks ; the holy calm 
Return‘d when Pity pour’d her soothing balm, 
Like Ocean’s smile when thund’ring tempests cease, 
The shining surface of a soul of peace. 
Brown was her glossy hair, of that soft hue 
That Autumn’s rich and golden fingers strew 
Amidst the falling beach-leaves ; gently rose 
Her forehead, like the swell of Alpine snows, 
When the white mountain glistens to the day, 
And Zephyr sweeps the curtain’d clouds away. 
Her clear blue eyes, the mirrors of her heart, 
Seem’d from each crystal-surface to impart 
Her inmost soul, and each sweet image gave 
Distinct and pure as Leman’s azure wave. 
In Hagley’s shady groves the dappled fawn 
Ne’er trod with lighter step the dewy lawn. 
Her airy form, resplendent and serene, 
Moved with the lightness of the Paphian queen, 
When from her pious son the goddess flew, 
Nor from the glittering herbage swept the dew ; 
Those charms divine, that mortal robes conceal’d, 
The step of graceful dignity reveal’d. 
When her white teeth through lips of crimson gleam’d, 
Parted by chaste, enchanting smiles, they seem’d 
The kernels of the cherry ; but the flow 
Of her melodious voice, so soft and low, 
Sank to the bosom like the distant fall 
Of Terni’s waters, when the golden ball 
Of day sinks gently on blue Ocean’s breast, 
And sooths the stormy passions all to rest. 
Not all the fire of fascinating eyes, 
Nor teeth of lucid pearl, nor magic dyes, 
That paint with tints of Heaven the lips and cheek, 
To me with such warm eloquence can speak, 
As that sweet tone, whose melting notes impart 
Music of other worlds, the echo of the heart. 
Within so pure a temple lay enshrined 
A brighter gem, the jewel of her mind. 
She was not cast in beauty’s lifeless mould, 
A statue fair, inanimate and cold, 
Sprung from a Parian quarry, for the knees 
Of connoisseurs to bend to — such may please 
The purblind critic ; Clara’s glowing form 
Bespoke the soul within — a bosom warm 
With holy charity — a tongue to pour 
Peace on the breast that want or sorrow tore — 
A gentle hand to raise the bruised reed, 
And with the cup of joy the pining widow feed. 

‘ Such is the slight contour, the picture faint, 
The bard’s presumptuous pencil seeks to paint 
Of Clara Chester, that endearing maid, 
Who now retiring to Misfortune’s shade, 
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To filial love her thoughts and feelings gave, 
And smooth’d a parent’s passage to the grave, 
First on the Belgian plains she saw the light : 
Amidst the tumult of disastrous flight — 
That tender flower a fainting mother bore, 
And perish’d on the field ; the awful roar 
Of dread artillery and hostile cheers 
First thunder’d in the helpless infant’s ears, 
No sweet maternal voice, nor downy breast, 
Lull’d at life’s stormy dawn the babe to rest. 
Her father seized her with his trembling arm, 
And bore the smiling cherub, like a charm, 
Safe through the bleeding ranks: in vain the sound 
Of rushing squadrons shakes the echoing ground ; 
The voice of Nature still is felt to tower, 
And pierce the bosom with triumphant power, 
With Pity’s pulse the coldest heart to move, 
And clear a passage for paternal love. 
¢ E’er since that awful morn, the father’s care 
Was centred in his child; with her to share 
Those treasures won by years of pain and toil, 
Became his sole delight: the genial soil, 
Enrich’d by nature, and improved by art, 
With flowers and fragrance cheer’d the parent’s heart. 
Preceptors, skill’d in philosophic lore, 
In depths of science and in classic ore, 
He sought, and bade the polish’d image shine, 
As springs the statue from the Parian mine. 
The sightless bards of Greece and Albion poured 
Their spirit in her soul: her fancy soared 
To regions where immortal genius reigns, 
Wrapt in the tempest of their lofty strains. 
The language of Hesperia’s golden clime, 
The “ Faithful Swain” and 'Tasso’s song sublime, 
Flowed from her tongue familiar as the sound 
First utter’d by her infant lips: the ground, 
That mighty Shakspeare trod, to her was dear 
As Mecca to the pilgrim: to her ear 
The glorious melody, that rolls along 
His page, was sweeter than the night-bird’s song, 
With those endowments of the cultured mind 
Were art’s enchanting ornaments combined, 
That shine like plumes above the warrior’s helm, 
Or woodbine-blossoms round the giant elm. 
She from the solemn harp or thrilling wire 
Drew magic tones, that like electric fire 
Pierced through the heart: her feeling fingers drew 
Each flower that sparkles in the morning dew. 
With touch so delicate, such graceful ease, 
It seem’d to flutter in the passing breeze. 
With 
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With airy feet she wove the light quadrille; 

The fairy forms, that on the moonlight hill 
Mingle in frolic dance, ne’er press’d the blade 
With more elastic step ; and when arrayed 

{n robes of brightest azure for the chase, 

She sat so sweetly, with such modest grace, 

As o’er the fields her light Arabian flew, 

She seem’d some flower that wanton zephyr-blew 
Swift o’er the sunny meadows: nor to these 
Accomplishments and courtly forms that please 
The modish world were Clara’s thoughts confined ; 
Domestic arts employed her active mind, 

That sterling ore with outward ‘polish blent, 

And scorn’d the gloss of useless ornament. 


And smile not, Fashion’s slaves, whose worthless hours 


Are past on downy Ottomans, in bowers 

Of sloth luxurious, or the midnight ball, 

O’er which ennui expands her drowsy pall, 

To hear that Clara’s slender fingers bore 

The stain of fruit, and from the garden’s store 
Cull’d the ripe peach, the cherry, and the pear, 
While she, delighted, saw a father share 

The food ambrosial. From the dulcet stream 
‘Rose the light foam of pure, delicious cream, 
She made refreshing salads, cool and sweet, 
From tender lettuce and the scarlet beet. 

Her taper hands prepared the snowy grain 

Of rice, or threads from India’s juicy cane, 
Mellow and clear, as autumn’s evening sun, 
In corbels, spires, or fairy castles spun. 

Light as the leaves that vernal zephyrs blow, 
She wove patisserie from virgin-snow. 

From the green berry purest wine she press’d, 
And brimm’d the cup to cheer the evening guest ; 
Nor could Tocay’s Imperial grape surpass 

‘The luscious mead that sparkled in the glass. 
Inventive elegance these stores displayed, 

And temper’d flowery light with pleasing shade ; 
Bright glow’d the fruits, with pink and rose perfumed, 
‘Till on the board a mimic garden bloomed. 
Though skilful thus, in each domestic art, 

A nobler impulse moved the virgin’s heart. 

As the rich capital with beauty crowns 

The Parian column — as the rock, that frowns 
In stern magnificence o’er Ocean’s breast, 
Bears sweetest flowers upon its lofty crest ; 

So Clara’s bright accomplishments and grace 
Rested on Piety’s immortal base, 

That pedestal, that ’midst the blazing pyre 
Shall stand serene when worlds are wrapt in fire. 


At 
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At length, ‘ remorseless creditors’ besiege this happy re- 
treat, and we have the displeasing recital of the seizure of the 
furniture, books, &c. &c. of Clara’s father, under an execu 
tion ; — one of those details with which our national poetry 
has been lately debased below vulgarity. We are glad, how- 
ever, to perceive that the author condemns the style which he 
practises ; and we hail, as an omen of purer taste, the con- 
fession avowed in the following note to another part of the 
poem, while we cordially assent to the critical principles which 
it lays down. 


‘ For the sake of variety,’ he observes, ‘ I have attempted a few 
lines a la Crabbe ; a poor imitation, I confess, of his admirable style 
of Dutch painting ; but with all due respect for the original talents 
of Mr. Crabbe, his unrivalled graphic delineations of homely scenes, 
and fearless fidelity to nature, I do not conceive that he has been 
happy in his choice of poetical subjects ; he brings us too near the 
painful truth, like the waxen image of a departed friend, which is 
disagreeable in proportion to its minute resemblance. Goldsmith 
has given us pictures of rustic poverty, equally forcible and true, 
without one unpleasing image. The beauties of painting and 
poetry consist, not so much in a faithful representation of natural 
scenes, as in a selection of those objects which are most agreeable 
to the imagination; which are calculated to touch the heart with- 
out shocking the feelings. We view with pain and commiseration 
the body of a bleeding soldier, but contemplate with delight the 
statue of an expiring gladiator in polished marble.’ 


The bailiffs drag Mr. Chester to prison, after the seizure of 
his property; and this is a trifling inadvertence, because we 
have always understood that the person and the goods of a 
debtor are not liable at the same time. Then a prison-scene 
follows, as a matter of course: — but Clara is enabled by the 
sale of some jewels to release her father; and the miser to 
whom she offered them, — wonderful to relate ! — is so struck 
with her beauty as to open “ his griping hands,” and pour out 
gold into her lap without telling it.— The next question is, 
where are they to go? Having, however, rambled ‘ through 
fields and flowery dells’ for a considerable time, and as it 
seems through one or two counties, they observe a charming 
cottage on the banks of the Avon; and, by a poetical con- 
veyance incomparably more rapid than the formalities of an 
attorney’s office, before sunset they take possession, and 
supper is served up. 


‘ Ere the last beam of rosy vesper fled, 
Beneath the flowery vestibule was spread 
A rural banquet, such as Eve prepared 
To feast her heavenly guest; and Chester shared 
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That inward joy, that makes the simplest home 
Richer than palaces or Parian dome. 

Clara's quick intellect and spirit bright 

Ne’er slumber’d, but like Heaven’s all-piercing light 
Explored the deep recess with cheering ray, 

And turn’d the mourner’s wintry night to day. 

The patron of those lands on foreign shores 

Had breathed his last ; his young successor’s stores 
Wasted by negligence demanded aid 

From present gold ; the proffer quickly made 

With joy the heir accepted ; and that hour 

Saw Clara mistress of the sylvan bower.’ 


Mr. Chester now turns farmer, is ruined, and those very 
unpoetical personages, the bailiffs, again 


‘ Grasped the small remnant of their little store :’ 


but Clara’s ingenious industry supports her aged parent, and 
their little cottage is brightened with a smile of comfort. Her 
occupations are pleasingly related. 


: —— ‘ Little know the proud, 
Who never pined beneath misfortune’s cloud, 
What stores inventive genius can command : 
More rich resources from one slender hand, 
Guided by taste and perseverance, flow, 

Than wealth can grasp, or monarchs can bestow. 
Those bright acquirements, which in halcyon days 
Wrung from pale Envy’s lips unwilling praise, 
Put all her vain competitors to flight, 

And fill’d the candid bosom with delight, 

Now in Adversity’s dark hour the maid 
Produced, more brilliant from surrounding shade, 
She scorn’d the pride, that will not bow the crest 
To lighten anguish in a father’s breast. 

With cheerful labour for the public mart 

Osier and rushes with ingenious art 

She twined, and from the hop, and nettle’s bed, 
Spun fibres finer than the flaxen thread. 

With playful smile she turned her humming wheel, 
And blithely caroll’d to the whirling reel. 
Jonquille and rose her graceful pencil drew; 
Swift through the lawn her nimbie needle flew, 
Creating blossoms on the field of snow 

As if by magic wand — with passion’s glow, 
Warm as the bard inspired, she pour’d a strain 
Vivid and sparkling from the virgin brain, 

And set her lyric lays — the song — the glee — 
With inborn taste to purest melody. 

These various arts, with care and toil pursued, 
Enrich’d with gold their dreary solitude. 
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Low Clara’s heart rejoiced when Chester smiled, 
Cheer’d by the labours of his darling child, 
With him the goods of bounteous Heaven to share, 
And pay with soft return a father’s care ; 

To mark the soldier’s pallid features shine 
Once more with cups of renovating wine! 
And sweet to him to see his Clara bloom 

In robes light woven from her simple loom, 
In neat and artless elegance attired, 

Her cherub face and graceful limbs required 
No mincing milliner’s fantastic aid ; 

By her own pure, ingenious hands wi doa 
Her fairy form in snow or azure moved, 
Those tender colours that her father loved, 
Border’d with mimic rose or primrose sweet, 
Till Flora blush’d to view the fair deceit. 
Chapeaux de paille she wove with airy grace, 
Light as Livorno’s boasted web ; and lace, 
Transparent as the net of Indian fan, 
Floating like filmy folds of Abrovan, 

Whose slender links on blade or blossom lie 
Clear, yet invisible to mortal eye.’ 


War next breaks out, and Chester, again called to buckle 
on the sword, embarks with his daughter to join his regiment 
in South America. The fleet is described with much poetical 
pomp; and the captain of Chester’s ship (Marlow Sidney) very 
naturally falls in love with Clara, by whom his attachment is 
not unrequited. ‘The rest of the story, (if it can be called by 
that name, ) though dispersed over two books, may be rapidly 
summed up. ‘They arrive first at St. Jago, whence they sail 
for St. Helena, and at length anchor in the river Plate: the 
incidents of the voyage, viz. a naval engagement, a ship on 
fire, the Imperial Exile, &c. &c. afford ample space for 
the excursions of the most indefatigable Pegasus that any 
bard ever mounted; and the third book, besides sketches of 
Monte Video, the storming of Buenos Ayres, the vampire- 
bat, savannahs, the mammoth, electric eels, &c. ends with a 
brace of weddings. 

With all the disadvantages which the writer, himself a mili- 
tary man, has so unnecessarily incurred, the volume abounds 
with portions of poetry that bespeak uncommon powers of fancy 
and of description. It is preceded also by a lively preface, 
in which some excellent lines of a lighter cast are introduced. 
We can afford space only for a few stanzas. 


‘ What tyrant first in servile chains 
The bard’s aspiring pinions bound, 
And screw’d his wild, impassion’d strains 
With rivets to the sordid ground ? 
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« Perhaps some stripling crost in love, 
Who, roving round the convent’s cell, 
Invented jingling rhymes to move 
The bosom of the captive belle, 


“ Who, leaning from the lattice-bar, 
Drank deep the moonlight serenade, 
As Florio tuned his sweet guitar 
To charm the Lusitanian maid. 


‘ Perhaps some wand’ring muleteer 
By Tejo’s pure, romantic stream, 
Who sought with tinkling chimes to cheer 
The spirit of his drowsy team. 


‘ Tight strapt and buckled up in rhymes, 
With pain my laboured verses flow, 
Like languid flowers of foreign climes, 
When frost forbids the gem to blow. 


« Rhyme’s like a Calvinistic boot, 
Whose squeezing measure sorely pinches, 
Which causes bitter pain to shoot, 
And cramps the tortured feet to inches. 


‘ ’Tis like the jailor’s iron hand, 
That shuts the light of cheerful day, 
Or block of ice, or bank of sand, 
That checks the towering vessel’s way. 


‘ *Tis like the stocks that bind the feet, 
The pillory that pains the head, 
The “ cul de sac” that ends the street, 
Or torment of Procrustes’ bed. 


‘ ’Tis like a dam, whose folding gate 
Obstructs the flow of mountain-streams ; 
A night-mare crushing with its weight 
The splendour of poetic dreams. 


¢ This rhyming spell the muse o’erwhelms ; 
Her ear is stunn’d, her eye is blind; 
Suppose I seek through British realms 
The spirit of a master mind, 


‘¢ To guide the helm of nations fit, 
Nor let the state’s protectors rob it ; 
Plain sense would point to Fox or Pitt, 
But rhyme perversely answers C——t. 


¢ Or one to guard a kingdom’s weal, 
Palladium of our sacred isle, 
Reason says Liverpool or Peel, 
But rhyme, the jester, cries C 





e. &c. &e. 


The ensuing lines on Music, in the first book, will shew that 
our estimate of the author’s talents is not too partial : 
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‘ Through Nature’s realms mysterious music flows, 


in woods, in waves, in every gust that blows, 
From the sweet buzzing of the golden bee 

To solemn ocean’s thund’ring harmony. 

No creature dwells on earth, in air, or bower, 
But feels the pulse of music’s magic power. 

The sober herd, that crop the dewy plain, 

List to the minstrel’s fascinating strain, 

Forsake their pastures, and collect around 

In silent groups, to drink the lulling sound. 

The serpent issues from his dusky cell, 
Enchanted by the charm of music’s spell, 

{n spiry dance his painted volume twines, 

While his sleek skin with sunny splendour shines, 
When the proud war-horse in the battle’s storm 
Feels to the madd’ning charge his spirit warm, 
and the brave blast of martial trumpets hears, 
He bounds undaunted on the hostile spears, 

In dust and gore expends his latest breath, 

And springs with joy to victory or death. 

Oh! Music — sweetest source of pleasing pain, 
In courtly hall, in camp, on sylvan plain, 
Whate’er thy shape — from groves or echoing caves, 
From midnight storms, or lapse of shining waves ; 
From larks, whose airy tongues salute the morn, 
Soft flutes, soul-thrilling harps, or hunter’s horn; 
From thundering peals, that o’er the welkin roll, 
And shake the solid earth from pole to pole — 
Still sweet, still pure, majestic and sublime, 

The charm of every age and every clime — 
The voice of angels! concord of the spheres ! 
Sole language pleasing to immortal ears! 
Methinks I hear thee on that awful day, 

When stars and flaming suns have past away, 
Inviting those, beloved of Heaven, to share 
Eternal joys, when mortal pain and care 

Fly like the wintry clouds on stormy wing, 
Chased by the rosy breath of genial spring.’ 


149 


The verses on the tea-fever in the second book (p. 146.) 
are avowedly an imitation of Crabbe, and form an admirable 
piece of Dutch-painting : — but we must now close our ex- 
tracts and our remarks; trusting that our admonitions will 
not be thrown away on the ingenuous mind of this luxuriant 
and spirited writer. Compression, arrangement, aud the due 
subordination of topics, are the points in which he is most 
deficient. ‘The sacrifice of first thoughts is a hard duty to 
require of an author; not unlike the Roman severity which 
knmolated a child for the preservation of discipline. Yet, 
whatever it may cost the feelings of the poetical parent, we 
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heartily advise him for the future to commit to the flames a 
third at least of his intellectual progeny, before he again pre- 


sents any of it to the public. 





——— 


Art.IV. Journal of a Horticultural Tour through some Parts 
of Flanders, Holland, and the North of France, in the Autumn 
of 1817. By a Deputation of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society. 8vo. pp. 590. With Engravings. 16s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1823. 


I’ the wide diversity of human pursuit, few objects more 
agreeably combine the w#ile and the dulce than the art of 
gardening, and few afford more unmixed gratification to the 
old and the young, to the grave and the gay, to the poet and 
the sage. The recent institution of horticultural associations, 
and the popular interest which attaches to their proceedings, 
are therefore creditable alike to the taste and to the patriotism 
of all concerned. It is now our pleasing duty to record the 
progress of a mission from one of these respectable bodies 
to foreign countries, with the view of extending and improving 
the culture of fruits and useful vegetables in the northern 
districts of our island. ‘This scheme was suggested about 
eight years ago by Sir John Sinclair, who had made the tour 
of the Netherlands for the specific purpose of observing the 
modes and state of Flemish husbandry; and it was seconded 
by the discriminating recommendation of Mr. Jeffrey, who 
pointed out Mr. Neill and Mr. Dickson, the two secretaries 
of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, as well qualified 
to discharge the duties of such a journey: but Mr. Dickson 
having unfortunately died in 1817, Mr. Hay, planner in 
Edinburgh, and Mr. Macdonald, principal gardener to the 
Duke of Buccleuch, were named in his room. Owing to 
some unforeseen delays, they did not take their departure 
till the first of August. Although their observations, con- 
ducted with reference to an experimental garden, which is 
still seriously contemplated, were not intended for the press, 
yet, at the request of the council of the Society, Mr. Neill 
engaged to prepare them for publication : but he had scarcely 
applied himself to the task, when illness compelled him to 
suspend it for more than a year. ‘ In consequence, how- 
ever,’ says he, ‘ of this delay, and of my having made a 
second trip to the Continent in 1821, I have been enabled 
to supply an account of some of the excellent horticultural 
establishments at Paris, which we were obliged to leave un- 
visited in 1817. a 
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‘ It may perhaps be thought, that we have announced very 
few improvements in the general style of gardening, or even in 
particular practices of culture, as existing in the foreign districts 
which we visited. ‘The truth is, we were led to form the opinion 
that our own style of gardening in Scotland is, generally speaking, 
superior to what we witnessed on the Continent: it may be very 
true that we originally derived our horticulture from the Flemings 
and the Hollanders, but it seems equally certain that we have 
now, in many respects, surpassed them. Details of some par- 
ticular practices and modes of culture not undeserving of at- 
tention will be found in our Journal; and that others, of more 
importance, may exist, seems higbly probable: but to have 
gained a knowledge of these would have required a residence of 
considerable duration at each place, such practices being only 
exemplified at certain seasons of the year; and we hunt that 
we could acquire little information by oral means in the Low 
Countries, the practical gardeners there speaking only Flemish 
and Dutch, languages in which we could not easily communicate 
with them.’ 


The party proceeded directly from Leith for London, and 
halted for two or three days in the metropolis, that they 
might professionally inspect Covent-Garden market, and some 
of the more remarkable gardens in the neighbourhood. — In 
Mr. Andrews’s very extensive pinery, it is deserving of notice 
that steam has been successfully adopted for heating the 
stoves, that the plants are propagated bysuckers in preference 
to crowns, and that they are free from the Coccus hesperidum, 
or pine-bug. Here, too, was found the New Providence 
pine-apple, which is little known in Scotland. Mr. A.’s pro- 
cesses of forcing are distinctly detailed: but we may be per- 
mitted to pass over these and other particulars, which are 
within reach of our daily perambulations; such as those of 
Mile-End nurseries, Lambeth-Palace garden, the grounds of 
Messrs. Chandler and Buckingham, distinguished for Camel- 
lias and Peonies, &Xc. 

On their way from London to Dover, the travellers were 
forcibly struck, as all farmers from the north side of the 
Tweed are, with the lavish expenditure of animal strength in 
the operation of ploughing. — The single red Carnation was 
observed covering large portions of the mouldering walls of 
Rochester Castle. — At Canterbury, the principal vegetable 
curiosity described is the old prostrate Mulberry-tree.— In 
the garden under the Castle cliffs at Dover are several stand- 
ard Fig-trees, of which the fruit usually ripens in October ; 
whereas, in a better managed garden, in the neighbourhood, 
the figs invariably drop off from the tree long before they 
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attain to maturity, owing, it is supposed, to the roots pene- 
trating into a cold stratum that is retentive of water. 

Among the native plants in the neighbourhood of Ostend, 
our travellers observed Panicum grus galli, Atriplex erecta, 
Lepidium Iberis, Sambucus nigra, var. y, Hordeum maritimum, 
and Hippophaé rhamnoides. — The vegetable market at Bruges 
offered nothing worthy of notice, except a variety of the red 
Kidney Potatoe, little known in this country. — M. Bertrand’s 
garden is laid out quite in the Dutch style, and, among other 
conceits, contains a dial ‘provided with several gnomons, cal- 
culated to shew the corresponding hour at the chief capital 
cities of Europe; and also with a lens, so placed that, during 
sunshine, the priming of a small cannon falls under its focus 
just as the sun reaches the meridian, when of course the can- 
non is discharged.’ — Dahlias, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
Azaleas, &c. were in a healthy and vigorous condition; and 
the soil, which is generally a mixture of peat-earth and white 
sand, seems to be peculiarly adapted to North American 
shrubs. The stoves, though extensive, are but indifferently 
managed. — Around Bruges, as in other parts of the Low 
Countries, Succory is cultivated on a large scale; the young 
leaves being used as a spring salad, and those more advanced 
being given to the cows: while the roots are boiled, and 
eaten with a sauce made of butter and vinegar. ‘ We fur- 
ther learned that, during Bonaparte’s sway, when colonial 
produce was either scarce and dear or entirely interdicted, the 
roots of succory, cut into little pieces, dried in an oven, taking 
care to avoid burning, and afterwards ground to a powder, 
were used by the common people as a substitute for coffee, 
and by those in better circumstances mixed with a certain 
proportion of real coffee-beans.’ — A crop of turnips, rape, or 
spurrey, is often obtained in the same year, and from the same 
field which had previously yielded one of rye. Even on this 
side of the Channel, late sown turnips might, it is suggested, 
succeed early potatoes, and not only escape the ravages of the 
fly, but, on account of their greater vigor in November, be 
better enabled to resist the frost. — The great purple Trefoil, or 
broad clover, which was originally cultivated in Brabant, still 
flourishes as a meadow-crop, and is manured with Dutch 
ashes. Mr. Neill is decidedly of opinion that, in favorable 
situations and seasons, the seed of this useful species might be 
matured and gathered in Scotland.— Sweet Flag, Water 
Violet, and Frog’s Bit, were common in almost all the ditches. 
— On the canal between Bruges and Ghent were observed 
Nympheea alba and lutea, Menyanthes nymphaeoides, and Bato- 
mus umbellatus. 
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-'The vegetable and fruit-markets of Ghent proved more 
worthy of examination than those of Ostend and Bruges: but 
the Botanic Garden is of limited extent, and surpassed by that 
of Edinburgh in the number and variety of curious plants. 
The monument to Linné, overshadowed by a weeping willow, 
is described as forming a striking object. — M. de Cock, an 
eminent nurseryman, communicated such information respect- 
ing the sorts of fruit which he cultivates as he thought would 
be most interesting to the travellers: but it is too minute and 
diversified to be either extracted or abridged. 


‘ The Agricultural and Botanical Society was instituted in 
1809. It holds annually two festivals of Flora; one soon after 
midsummer, called the Salon d’Eté; the other about midwinter, 
called the Salon d’Hiver. At these Salons d’exposition de fleurs, 
the cultivators, both amateur and professional, assemble from far 
and near, in great numbers, almost every one contributing some- 
thing to the general show. The public authorities, at the same 
time, give their countenance and support to these meetings. ‘The 
flowers exhibited are most commonly planted in flower-pots ; so 
that they arrive unfaded, and, by a little attention to shading and 
watering, continue in full glory during the exhibition, which 
generally lasts for three or four days. An honorary medal is 
awarded at each meeting. By a pleasing fiction, the flowers alone 
are regarded as competitors, and the successful plant is said to be 
‘“‘ crowned.” The crown is bestowed on the plant which is de- 
clared, all circumstances considered, to be the finest production 
of the salon ; the excellence sometimes depending chiefly on the 
rarity or novelty of the plant, and sometimes on the size and 
splendour of an individual specimen of a well-known species, 
indicating superior culture and treatment. The last summer festi- 
val was the seventeenth: the salon was opened on Sunday the 29th 
of June, and closed on the 2d of July.’ 


Some of the pleasure-grounds and principal gardens in the 
neighbourhood of Ghent next pass in review. On more occa- 
sions than one, the head-gardeners manifested striking symp- 
toms of poverty, and ignorance of their professional duties. 
The garden of Madame Vilain-Quatorze is distinguished by 
a magnificent range of glazed houses, extending nearly 200 
feet in length, rather more than 30 in breadth, and communi- 
cating with the mansion-house by an elegant gallery. The 
fair owner of the demesne, though advanced in years, still 
delights in the contemplation of vegetable nature, and eagerly 
adds to her store of rare exotics. ‘The pleasure-grounds are 
tastefully distributed, and decorated with some of Flora’s 
choicest ornaments: but a field of hemp, and another of 
maize, were viewed as novelties by the Scotish visitors. 
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In the market at Antwerp were observed very fine Pars- 
nips, and very large black Spanish Radishes: but most of 
the botanists and florists of this place had disappeared; and 
the garden of M. Smetz, the banker, was deemed the only 
one worth visiting. It is laid out partly in the Dutch and 
partly in the English style, contains 150 Orange-trees in boxes, 
and commands a fine view from a Chinese temple. The hot- 
houses and conservatory are constructed on an extensive 
scale, and comprize many specimens, which are generally in a 
healthy condition. In his enumeration of Pears, the chief 
gardener, who had been in England, mentioned the Délices 
@ Ardenpont and the Passe-Colmar as excellent varieties, 
introduced a few years ago into Brabant; the Belle de Bruz- 
elles as a recent production, of very promising qualities, from 
Brussels ; and the Nouvelle Epine d’ Hiver as a seedling, raised 
at Antwerp, and which first shewed its large, melting, and 
sweet fruit in 1812. Several varieties of apples, little known 
in England, are also recited ; and one, produced from seed at 
Maestricht about the year 1800, called the Comte d@Orm, and 
said to be of a superior flavor, has been cultivated for some 
years at Antwerp. — A purple Beech, originally grafted on a 
stock of the common sort, a Catalpa, and a Liquidamber, all 
planted in 1752, are conspicuous by the largeness of their di- 
mensions and the luxuriance of their growth. — This garden 
likewise boasts of a fine collection of Dahlias, chiefly procured 
by sowing the seed and retaining the handsomest specimens. 

Rotterdam presented few horticultural attractions: but Mr. 
Schuurmans, an eminent wholesale seedsman of that city, 
imparted some information relative to the grafting of fruit- 
trees. ‘The market for kitchen-vegetables was inferior to that 
of Ghent, but profusely supplied with large heads of fine 
Cauliflower. ‘The plants had been cut over close by the 
— and were now brought to market with all the large 

eaves attached, and wrapped around them. ‘This precaution 
is perhaps judicious, on account of the extraordinary distance 
from which they are often brought. From Mr. Anderson we 
learned, that though the best season for cauliflower was con- 
sidered as past, the cultivation of this article is so extensive, 
and the supply poured into Rotterdam so great, that whole 
barge-loads continue to arrive almost every day for several 
months; and that cauliflower is still to be found in the market 
during the first part of winter.’ ‘The fruit-shops were few, and 
but indifferently furnished; and the Turnips, though Dutch, were 
far from excellent. The trees about the quay and in the neigh- 
bourhood, especially the Elms, were, as in many parts of Hol- 
land, of very respectable age and dimensions. ‘To the — 
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ward of the Hague, the Oaks, Elms, and Beeches, are truly 
magnificent. — In the Botanic Garden at Leyden, many of 
Boerhaave’s plants still exist; and among them a flowerin 
Ash, said to have been grafted on a stock by the Professor’s 
own hands, presenting an odd and antiquated appearance. 
Clusius’s Palm, a fine specimen of Chamerops humilis, now 
220 years old, is 20 feet high, including the leaves. The 
collection of Cape-plants is less numerous than it might have 
been expected to be: but a new garden, equal in extent to 
that of Clusius and Boerhaave, is now forming, and_ will 
greatly add to the value of the establishment. A menagerie 
is also contemplated. 

Haarlem is represented as still the grand mart for Hyacinths 
and Tulips; and the families of Van Eeden. maintain their 


reputation for propagating these highly prized gifts of Flora, 
which display their full-blown glories in April and May. 


‘ The best double hyacinths are planted in a bed by themselves, 
calculated to contain about 1000 bulbs. This space, we were 
told, is covered with an awning while the plants are in flower. A 
new soil is prepared for such beds every year. We saw a small 
quantity of compost in a state of preparation: the manure intro- 
duced must have been very well rotted, for the compost very 
nearly resembled the natural soil, which is a rich light loam, mixed 
with vegetable earth, and a very considerable proportion of pure 
white sand. Moisture can scarcely lodge on such a soil, yet the 
beds for the choice bulbs, both hyacinths and tulips, are raised 
several inches above the natural soil. 

‘ The flower-roots are at this season kept in a wareroom or 
out-house, in large shallow drawers or cases, so contrived that 
the air circulates around them. Matthew Van Eeden’s col- 
lection appeared to us considerable ; but it was the first we had 
seen. 

‘ He shewed us drawings of two very large and fine specimens 
of hyacinths, produced in his garden some years ago. In the 
high-sounding and complimentary nomenclature adopted b 


‘florists, both Dutch and English, the one was called Grand Duke 


Constantine, and the other Gloria Mundi. The colour of the 
flower of the former was white and rosy ; of the latter, blue. In 
each, the stem was fully sixteen inches in height, and blossoms 
covered the upper half of that space. The blossoms were large, 
most symmetrically canmpanulate, and hanging horizontally like 
the carillon-bells in a tapering steeple, a single blessem forming 
the apex. The leaves were nearly as tall as the flower-stem. In 


vigour and in beauty, these specimens certainly appear to have 
surpassed any ever seen in Scotland.’ 


The palace and garden of this place which formerly be- 
longed to Mr. Hope, the eminent merchant and banker, were 
purchased by Louis Bonaparte for about 10,000/., the prime 
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cost of the materials. ‘They were now occupied by the Dow- 
ager-Princess of Orange; who, having no particular predi-. 
lection for flowers, has allowed them to be neglected: but. 
much attention is still paid to raising proper kinds of fruit, 
and to forcing even some of the common sorts of apricots and 
raspberries. 

In the environs of the town, flower-nurseries are frequent,. 
and have obtained considerable reputation ; particularly that 
of Kreps and Co., where Mr. Neill and his companions. 
met with much civility, and where they received some useful 
hints concerning the mode of raising tulips and hyacinths. 
With regard to auriculas and polyanthuses, the Dutch florists 
are reckoned by Mr. Neill far inferior to those of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, and especially near the towns of Manchester 


and Macelesfield; while in a display of Scotch and garden 


roses they seem to be surpassed by Messrs. Brown of Perth, 
and Mr. Austin of Glasgow. — Kreps and Co. have some 
fine plants of a very dwarfish variety of apple-tree, termed 
Pyrus sempervirens, or bastard rennet; which retains its. 


leaves and fruit till the middle of winter, or even longer, if. 


well protected ; and which sometimes figures in pots on the 
table, at public dinners, in January or February. 

The bulb-nurseries at Overveen, occupying an extent of 
nearly a hundred acres, are patiently described ; and an ac- 
count is given of the management followed by Eldering, and 
other eminent cultivators. ‘The richest assortment, however, 
of curious and rare flowers and plants was observed in the 
garden of M. Schneevogt: but we cannot state the particulars 


without extending our report to an immeasurable length. 


‘ Before bidding adieu to the bloemistries, we may mention, 
that the principal florists commonly unite in publishing yearly a 

eneral catalogue of their bulbous and tuberous rooted flowers. 
This is entitled, ‘‘ Groote Hollandsche Catalogus van de aller 
voortreffelljkste Bol-Bloemen.” Hyacinths take the lead, and 
are followed by Tulips, Ranunculuses, Anemones, and Polyanthus- 
Narcissus. 

‘ Of double-flowered Hyacinths, of different colours, reds, 
whites, and blues, it enumerates more than 800; and of single- 
flowered about half as many.— But we have already enlarged 
sufficiently on the subject of hyacinths, and shall now say some- 
thing regarding 

‘ Tulips. — ‘Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
culture of these was more ardently pursued than at present. What 
has been called the Tulipomania then reigned ; but many ridiculous 
stories have been told of the extravagant prices paid for tulip- 
roots; for the mania did not, we believe, so much consist in 
giving large sums for established variegated tulips, as in a kind of 
betting, regarding the eventual superiority of promising seedling 
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flowers, and in a ruinous competition for the possession of breeders 
of high merit, from which fine seedlings might be expected. The 


early-flowering or spring tulips (such as Duc van Thol), when 


they first came into vogue, and while they continued scarce, were 
frequently rated at ideal values; and the anxiety of the amateur 
florists to excel, frequently, in the midst of such temptations, 
became the means of involving them in bankruptcy. The greatest 
rarities were sometimes disposed of by a kind of raffle. At length, 
the interference of the Dutch government was thought necessary, 
to restrain this gambling spirit of the votaries of Flora. But those 
days have passed away. There is certainly, at this time, no 
‘¢ sumptuary law limiting the price of tulip roots,” nor is there 
any longer the slightest danger of “ 12 acres of land,” as one 
author says, or ‘‘ 5000/. sterling,” as another reports, being given 
for a single tulip. The general price of choice bulbs now varies 
from 3 to 10 guilders (the guilder = 1s. 8d.); a few kinds are 
valued at from 10 to 20 guilders ; and the most select new, and 
consequently rare varieties, seldom fetch more than from 20 to 
50 guilders. Among the most precious at this time are the 
Universal Conqueror, Pompe funebre and Charbonier noir, with 
yellow grounds ; Louis the Sixteenth and Toilette superieure, with 


white grounds; and the price of these is 100 guilders (8/. 2s. 6d.) 
a bulb.’ 


The tulip, however, is still a favorite object of culture; 
and new varieties are yearly obtained from the seed. 

In the botanic garden at Amsterdam, though it is far from 
extensive, are some curious plants from the Cape, as Tamus 
elephantipes, and Sideroxylon inerme: but the collection of 
heaths is scanty ; and the stoves and conservatory deserve no 
special notice, except that the former cciaprize many succu- 
lent exotics. Among the trees, isa specimen of Weeping Oak, 
about’twelve feet high. — Inthe market, the supply of culinary 
vegetables is copious and regular, quantities being fetched by 
water from a considerable distance, though not always to the 
advantage of their freshness and flavor. ‘The display of fruit 
was less abundant and diversified than the travellers antici- 
pated in such a city, and during the time of the fair. The 
grapes were still unripe, and sold at the high rate of 12s. per 
pound. A few sorts of pears and apples are noted as much 
esteemed by the Dutch, though unknown to us. | 

The small Botanic Garden at Utrecht contains a tolerably. 
good collection of plants, but manifests scarcely any attempt 
at systematical arrangement.— An interesting account is 
given of M. Seterveldt’s garden, which is still preserved in 
the old Dutch style, without any indication of reform. Those 
forest-trees, which are best adapted to constitute avenues and 
groves, are successfully raised in the neighbourhood of 
Utrecht. —Between this place and Breda, the party were much 
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struck with the fine condition of the fruit-trees on the western 
slope of a large dyke;—a circumstance which recalled the 
observations of the late Dr. Walker on the advantages of 
planting fruit-trees on sloping banks. 

At Brussels, the vegetable and fruit stalls offered little de 
serving of particular notice : but adjoining to them is the Frog, 
market, which presents a novel and not very inviting picture to. 
most travellers from this side of the water. The cruelty in. 
volved in it would likewise call forth our reprobation, were we 
not conscious that many of our culinary practices are equally. 
detestable on that score. — The Botanic Garden of this place 
is chiefly distinguished by a noble collection of not fewer than 
170 Orange-trees, several of which are about eighteen feet 
high, including the box or tub in which they are planted, 
with stems two feet in circumference; and some of them 
have seen two centuries, having been transmitted down to the 
various Archdukes and Archduchesses of Austria, and re- 


spected by all parties even during periods of revolution. An 
individual of the same tribe, of superb dimensions, and nearly 
400 years of age, is to be seen in the town-garden of the 
Duke of Aremberg. — Brussels-sprouts may be had in the 
market during the greater part of the year. 


‘ The first sowing is made early in spring, under glass; and 
other sowings follow at intervals of about three weeks, till near 
midsummer. The seedlings are planted out in rows, sometimes in 
large beds, and frequently between the lines of haricots, peas, 
or potatoes. It is a common practice to pinch off the tops of the 
plants a fortnight before the gathering of the rosettes is begun. 
This operation of pinching off the tops we very commonly per- 
form on garden-beans, in order to promote their fruitfulness ; and 
with Brussels sprouts, it is done with the view of directing the 
energies of the plant to the production of lateral shoots. When 
the tops are left, they are used as greens in the early spring: they 
resemble turnip-leaves in taste, having a good deal of the peculiar 
flavour which distinguishes the Cruciferze, while the sprouts are 
remarkably bland. Only a few crowns are taken from each plant 
at a gathering ; the plant itself being thus left nearly uninjured, 
In this way it pushes out new rosettes in place of those removed. 
With us at home the plant is generally drawn entire from the 
ground, and in that state sent to market, —a wasteful practice 
which cannot be too soon relinquished. The tendency to run ta 
flower in the spring is restrained by lifting the plants, and laying 
them slantwise in the earth, in a north border or a shady place, as 
is often practised with cauliflower. 

‘ Brussels sprouts are now cultivated in all our first-rate private 
gardens in Scotland ; but they are still little known in the Edin- 
burgh, Green-market, — an omission which, we hope, will soon be 
supplied by our enterprising sale-gardeners. The ee 
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Society has for several years awarded premiums, in the month of 
December, for the best specimens then produced ; and sprouts of 
excellent quality have sometimes been brought forward. We ma 

remark, that the very small and compact crowns are held in the 
highest esteem at Brussels; they are never more than an inch 


across, and frequently mere buttons ; large crowns would be utterly 
rejected.’ 


The indefatigable Professor, M. Van Mons, whose chemical 
labors are so well known, possesses a very crowded nursery of 
fruit-trees: and in the course of fourteen years, in conjunc- 
tion with M. Duquesne, he has raised about 800 varieties of 
seedling pears that are deserving of culture, and some of 
them of very superior flavor. 


‘We here saw,’ says Mr. Neill, ‘ one of the most uncommon 
efforts in the art of grafting, that of inserting an entire tree on the 
stump (souche) of another. A neighbour having, in the spring season, 
cut down an apple-tree, about fifteen feet high, which Mr. Van 
Mons considered as a desirable kind and a good healthy tree, he 
immediately selected a stock of similar dimensions, and, cutting 
it over near the ground, placed on it, by the mode of peg-grafting, 
the foster-tree ; supported the tree by stakes; and excluded the 
air from the place of junction, by plastering it with clay, and 
afterwards heaping earth around it. The experiment succeeded 
perfectly ; the tree becoming, in the course of the second summer, 
nearly as vigorous as ever.’ 


At Enghien, besides the Duke of Aremberg’s garden, 
(which is spacious and magnificent, though only gradually re- 
covering from the ravages of the French soldiery,) that of 
M. Parmentier is remarkable for its very limited dimensions, 
and the numerous tropical and other curious exotic plants 
which have been preserved within its boundaries. His larger 
garden is allotted to a very ample collection of hardy her- 
baceous plants, shrubs, and trees. 

Tournay is justly celebrated for the size, beauty, and flavor 
of its fruits, being situated in a sheltered spot, and in a soil 
suited to the grafting of the pear and apple trees on the 
quince stock, which does not penetrate deep enough into the 
earth to have its roots obstructed by the calcareous rock; 
while the cultivators confine their efforts to raising the more 
approved kinds. ‘The wetness of the day, however, prevented 
the travellers from inspecting the gardens of this place, one of 
the most serious disappointments which they experienced in 
the course of their tour. 

Among the various objects of professional search which 
they visited at Paris, the first happened to be the British Am- 
bassador’s garden, in which the Cobbea scandens, trained to 
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posts, and hanging in festoons, formed a conspicuous and ele- 
gant decoration. — The quantity and quality of the culinar 
vegetables exposed in the Marché des Innocens fully equalled 
expectation. The Navet, a French turnip, Kidney-beans, 
Love-apples, Pompions, Burnet, Lamb’s Lettuce, the roots of 
Hamburgh Parsley, &c. though seldom occurring in our 
northern markets, were here very common. The grapes 
were still somewhat immature. — We need scarcely, mention 
that the journalists frequently repaired to the Jardin des 
Plantes, where they experienced much polite attention from 
the Professors and Curators, and that their annotations on 
this splendid establishment form not the least inviting portion 
of their diary: but, as we have already had frequent occasion 
to allude to it, especially in reporting M. Deleuze’s detailed 
history and description of its various departments, in our last 
Appendix, we shall now pass to other topics. 

After having enumerated some of the more remarkable ° 
contents of the Flower-market, Mr. Neill then proceeds : 


‘ At Paris fashion regulates every thing, exerting its dominion 
over the productions even of the Marché aux Fleurs. Every year 
some particular kind of flower comes into fashion, and is bought 
up with avidity, frequently at high prices. It is the business of 
the cultivators to mark those caprices, and to gratify them. The 
demand naturally increases the production of the favourite plant, 
all the cultivators directing their attention to its propagation. 


-The market is glutted, the price falls, the flower is sported by the 
-bourgeoisie, and. it forthwith goes out of fashion. A very few 


retain their popularity ; such as the Pervenche (periwinkle or Vinca 
major), the favourite of Rousseau ; the Capuczne or Indian cress, 
frequently with large double flowers; the Neapolitan violet, or 
var. pallido-plena of V. odorata ; the sweet Heliotrope, and the 


Mignonette.’ 


The grounds of Malmaison, originally laid out by Morel, 
and subsequently remodelled by Blaikie and Hudson, now 
approach to the English style. In the days of the Empress 
Josephine, the flower-garden was. one of the richest ‘in 
Europe; and many of its rarities were magnificently illus- 
trated in two separate publications by Ventenat and Bonpland. 


‘ In one of the conservatories, the original bulb of Brunsvigia 
Josephine was pointed out to us. It had been procured from the 
Cape of Good Hope by a Dutch collector, and was sent from 
Holland to the Empress. When it first flowered, the plant was 
figured in Redouté’s splendid work on Liliacez, under the name 


of Amaryllis Josephine. The original bulb had here produced 
‘its flowers in the early part of this season (1817): the head of 


decayed flowers was three feet and a half in diameter, and we 


could still count the remains of about fifty blossoms. The bulb, 
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which has now been at Malmaison for about seventeen years, mear 
sures, at the surface of the soil, two feet anda half in circum. 
ference. The flower-stalk, from the bulb to the base of the 
umbel, is twenty inches high ; it is flattish, and about three inches 
in breadth. There are at present no vestiges of leaves; these, as 
in many others of the liliaceous tribe, falling-down and decayin 
before the flower-stem springs up. ‘The gardener seemed pleas 
that we should feel an interest about this plant, and presented us 
with three or four of its ripe seeds.* We may add, that a spe- 
cimen of this remarkable plant produced its flowers, for the’ first 
time in England, in May last, at the rich collection of bulbous 
plants in South Lambeth; but the flowers were considerably 


smaller than at Malmaison, perhaps owing to the comparative 
smallness of Mr. Griffin’s bulb.’ 


M. Cels’s garden was found. to be well deserving of its re- 
putation, and to abound in rare and beautiful exotics; the 
owner sparing neither expence nor trouble in keeping his 
establishment on a highly respectable footing. — The nursery 
grounds of Andrieux arid Co. likewise proved a soutree of 
much gratification to our horticulturists ; who dwell on their 
contents with apparent complacency, although they state that, 
in general neatness of appearance, the first’ nurseries about 
Edinburgh surpass those in the neighbourhood of Paris. — 
Of the numerous gardens at Montreuil, which supply the 
Parisian markets with peaches and other fruits, that of Mo- 
zard is particularized as the most favorable specimen ; and an 
outline is given of that cultivator’s treatment of peach-trees, 
— A subsequent visit to the French capital: enabled Mr. Neill 
to examine the nurseries of M. Noisette, who has formed an 
extensive arrangement of fruit-trees adapted’ to the north of 
Franee; and whose buds and. grafts are all taken from trees 
in a bearing state, a practice which is: found to be attended 
with important ‘advantages: — The Luxembotirg nurseries, at 
present under the direction of M. Bose, of the Academy of 
Sciences, boasts of 300 varieties of vines, about twenty. of 
which only are reckoned peculiarly adapted to the table. M. 
Bose meditates the publication of a splendid work, with co- 
lored plates, exhibiting the varieties. —‘The Roule nurseries, 
under the superintendence of M. Du Petit ‘Thouars, well 
known as a cultivator and vegetable physiologist, have also 
justly shared Mr. Neill’s attention ; sn a 
appearing to be managed with intelligence and judgment, an 
aftbrdingy favorable ceeanpliicatinals af M. Sieulle’s mode. of 
training and preserving young: peach-trees. M. Du Petit 
Thouars’s doctrine of: the budding of fruit-trees. is somewhat 

‘ * One of these is now growing at Dalkeith Gardens.’ 
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at variance with the commonly received notions on the subject, 
but it is the result of personal and patient observation. He 
maintains that, in the peach-tree, for example, each leaf pro- 
duces a bud at its axilla; and that this bud soon becomes triple, 
the two outer proving flower-buds, and the intermediate one 
being a leaf or wood bud, which, under certain circumstances, 
is unfolded into a gourmand, or robber. ‘The embryo flowers 
he has found to be formed during the mid-summer before that 
in which they are developed and produce fruit. He has also 
shewn by experiments that, in various instances at least, the 
bark and the wood are capable of being made the alternate 
vehicles of the sap of trees. 

At Rouen, the Botanic Garden, though of contracted di- 
mensions, was found to contain a considerable variety of plants, 
and some of them remarkable for their rarity. M. Vallet’s 
nursery, in the vicinity of that antient city, is distinguished by 
a numerous and choice collection of orange-trees; and those 
of Calvert and Co. are noted for 900 varieties of roses. 

Early in October, Mr. Neill and his travelling companions 
landed at Brighton, and again devoted a few days to their 
professional strolls in the outskirts of our metropolis. — The 
Appendix, besides other useful information, comprizes some 
plain and important directions concerning the proper treat- 
ment of hyacinths, &c. 

As an impartial and copious register of horticultural state- 
ments, enlivened by the occasional insertion of miscellaneous 
matters, this performance is intitled to considerable commend- 
ation ; and when we consider, also, that it is the result of a 
comparatively short and hurried progress, we must the more 
applaud the diligence and discrimination of the observers. 
It is not, therefore, without regret that we glance at some of 
those minor offences against good writing, which disfigure a 
work of intrinsic excellence. Thus, we have sztuate, for 
situated ; cod, tor pod; independent, for independently ; we lifted 
our hats ; ¢2meous, for timely ; troublous, for troublesome ; * the 
whole monuments had been removed’ — as if those that were 
broken had been left — but the writer means that all] the 
monuments had been removed. A French word is occasion- 
ally, but needlessly, substituted for an English one; as 
paysages, for landscapes ; assiette, for plate ; tasse, for cup; 
petit verre, for small glass ; siliques, for pots ; jardin, for gar- 
den ; seance (séance), for sitting, or meeting ; noces (néces), for 
nuptials ; boué (boue), for mud, &c. At other times, the 
French is incorrectly written; as Grand Bretagne; menage, 
for manége ; tout le mond (monde) ; Beaux Artes, and Pont des 
Artes, in the same sentence; grands eaux; plantes d’agree- 
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ment, &c. — Palacious is an epithet of no very happy coinage. 
As to the formation of one broad but narrow plank, we gladly 
resign the solution of such a problem to the acute metaphy- 


sicians of our northern capital; who will perhaps refer it to 
their brethren in Dublin. 





Art. V. The Miscellaneous Tracts of the late William Withering, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c. To which is prefixed a Memoir of his 
Life, Character, and Writings. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1/.7s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 


T= eminence of the late Dr. Withering is so generally 
acknowleged, that no apology is required for the appear- 
ance of the volumes now before us: indeed, it has been 
matter of regret that the duty of collecting his minor writings, 
and securing to posterity a knowlege of the most interesting 
particulars in the life of one so distinguished by his acquire- 
ments in science, and so amiable in private life, should have 
remained so long unfulfilled. ‘The task of editor, as well as 
that of biographer, has now however been executed by his 
son, with a filial piety which commands our unqualified 
esteem; though we may differ from him regarding the im- 
portance of some of the particulars which he has deemed 
worthy of narration. 

The father of Dr. Withering was a medical practitioner at 
Wellington in Shropshire, where the subject of the present 
memoir was born in the year 1741. After the completion of 
his preliminary education, he was sent at the age of twenty- 
one to the University of Edinburgh; where, for several suc- 
cessive winters, he studied with much assiduity and distinction 
under Dr. Cullen and the other eminent teachers of that 
period. He appears even then to have formed connections 
of friendship with men who were afterward distinguished as 
botanists, but he felt as yet no ardor in the cause of that 
science which eventually he so warmly cherished. 


‘ « The Botanical Professor,” he says, in one of his letters, 
“‘ gives annually a gold medal to such of his pupils as are most in- 
dustrious in that branch of science. An incitement of this kind 
is often productive of the greatest emulation in young minds, 
though, I confess, it will hardly have charm enough to banish the 
disagreeable ideas I have formed of the study of botany.” ’ 


The successful termination of his studies was crowned in 
the year 1766 by the acquisition of the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine ; on which occasion he published as a Thesis the 
germ of his future treatise on putrid sore throat. 
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After some: short delay, and the usual preliminary of a 
visit to Paris, Dr. Withering settled as a physician at Staf- 
ford. His attachment to the lady who afterward became 
his wife appears to have first directed his mind to the study 
of botany: for, by collecting wild flowers as subjects for her 
pencil, he became gradually inspired with an ardent enthu- 
siasm in favor of that science which he was destined, at no 
distant period, so remarkably to illustrate and advance. 
Thus the tender passion, which has so often prompted the 
first effusions of the poet, rendered the subject of this memoir 
the eager votary of a science which, in its object at least, is 
remarkable for being so closely allied to poetry. 

Dr. W.’s professional success, and the high personal esti- 
mation in which he was held in Stafford a its neighbour- 
hood, enabled him, after a few years, to remove under the 
most favorable circumstances to Birmingham, where a wider 
field of emolument and celebrity was opened to him. Here 
his success was such as he merited. ‘ In a very short time,’ 
says his biographer, ‘ notwithstanding his attention to practical 
chemistry and botany, his professional income amounted to 
one thousand pounds per annum,’ (Vol.i. p. 44.) In the year 
1776, the first of his residence in this town, he published 
his Arrangement of British Plants, in two volumes, 8vo. 

At Birmingham the pursuits of science mingled largely 
with the professional avocations of Dr. Withering; and he 
enjoyed here the friendly intercourse of Messrs. Keir and 
Boulton, Dr. Priestley, and Mr. Watt. ‘The name of Priest- 
ley, whose splendid discoveries in chemistry have so eminently 
contributed to the rapid advances of that science, cannot be 
mentioned on this occasion without bringing to mind the 
deplorable outrages at Birmingham, of which he was the 
unfortunate victim; and Dr. Withering, though not a Dis- 
senter, nor present at the obnoxious dinner, was also a 
sufferer from the violence of the wltra rabble. ‘ On this 
urgent occasion,’ says his son, * he had the courage to receive 
into his own house a fugitive and persecuted family, affording 
them an asylum, till he was himself (in an exceedingly 
critical. state of health) forced to abandon his premises, and 
hastily to secrete, or convey away, the more valuable effects. 
From this sudden removal, his books and collections in natural 
history (driven in waggons, covered with hay, through the 
roughest and least frequented lanes, to elude the pursuit of 
the many-headed monster,) sustained material injury.’ ‘The 
furniture and valuables contained in Dr. Withering’s house, 
and possibly his acquaintance with the the more liberal Dis- 
senters, may be supposed to have held him out to the rioters 
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as an object of attack: but his political principles do not 
appear to have ever been of a violent, or even decided, oppo- 
sition-character. Participating, however, in those sentiments 
which widely prevailed among well-informed persons in this 
‘ country at the close of the American war, Dr. W. viewed 
with sincere satisfaction the dawning of liberty in France: 
but he very soon became alarmed and shocked by the san- 
guinary progress of the Revolution; and he seems ultimately 
to have joined in a hearty approval of the measures of the 
British ministry. His biographer has not been very explicit 
on this subject, but such is the opinion which his statements 
have led us to form. 

In 1785, Dr. Withering published his account of the Fox- 
glove, which forms beyond doubt the most important point in 
his medical career. For ten years, he had been engaged in 
studying the properties of this powerful drug; and even after 
this long period, it is probable that he would have still de- 
layed to give his opinions on the subject to the public, had 
he not found that measure necessary for the purpose of pro- 
tecting his own fame and his just right to the merit of the 
discovery. Those who are most intimately acquainted with 
the history of medicine can best tell what multitudes of drugs 
have been discovered, lauded, eretagoee | employed, and in 
no long time consigned to neglect and oblivion: but the 
Fox-glove is at this*day acknowleged to possess all the virtues 
which its discoverer claimed for it, viz. a power to control 
the action of the heart, and to increase the secretion of the 
kidneys. Although it is not now usually employed in some 
of those complaints for which it was recommended by Dr. 
Withering, it is still placed at the head of our remedies for 
dropsy. 

Dr. W. was not possessed of a robust constitution, and for 
nearly twenty years before his death was a sufferer from pul- 
monary complaints. With a view to the removal or amelio- 
ration of this disease, he made two voyages to Lisbon, and 
resided for some time in the neighbourhood of that metro- 
polis: but, unfortunately, he did not derive from the change 
of climate any very great advantages. Even there, under 
the pressure of ill health, his active mind employed itself in 
collecting facts respecting Lisbon as a station for consumptive 
patients, and in illustrating the botany and other branches of 
the natural history of Portugal; especially in analyzing the 
famed mineral waters of Caldas da Rainha. Perhaps the 
most remarkable trait in his character was his unwearied 
ardor in the cause of science: under every circumstance, he 
was still seen eagerly pursuing knowlege; and in his pro- 
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fessional journies, which were very extensive, he carried by 
night a lamp in his carriage for the purpose of reading. 

The circle of Dr. W.’s acquaintance was very large, and 
his house was frequented by those who were distinguished as 
men of science, both of our own and of foreign countries. 
Indeed, nothing could have exceeded the esteem and affection 
in which he appears to have been held by his more imme- 
diate friends; and numerous instances of these feelings are 
recorded by his biographer, with a very laudable pride. At 
an early period of his life, we are informed, he obtained a firm 
conviction of the great truths of Christianity, and he main- 
tained his faith unshaken to the last moment of his life. Yet 
it appears that some idle and groundless rumors on” that 
subject had prevailed at the period of his death, the know- 
lege of which has induced his biographer to remark : 


‘ Improbable as it were that he who had been the advocate of 
Christianity, because esteemed a liberal philosopher, should, in 
the last extremity, halt between two opinions, and when about to 
deliver his account, sealed, to the great Judge of the universe, re- 
nounce the sure guide to his best hopes; misrepresentation and 
groundless surmises have rendered a detail of facts necessary.’-— 

‘ With Dr. Withering no recantation was necessary. He.af- 
fords another instance of a learned, unprejudiced, and sensible 
man, voluntarily, but not without examination, subscribing to 
opinions previously supported by many profound philosophers : — 
in our own country, by a Newton, a Locke, a Bacon, a Boyle, a 
Milton, that excellent judge of evidence, Sir Matthew Hale, and 
more recently, though not less to the purpose, (from the peculiar 
facility of investigation which he possessed, as connected with 
oriental literature, and of which he fully availed himself,) Sir Wil- 
liam Jones.’ 


The prolonged sufferings of Dr. W. were closed by death 
on the 6th of October, 1799, in the 59th year of his age. 
The event was preceded by a calmness and _ preparation 
which, though not unexampled, deserve to be recorded. 


¢ About six o'clock he intreated for two hours of undisturbed 
repose ; but, alas! even sleep no longer brought refreshment : for 
life itself was fast ebbing away. Nevertheless, through the whole 
forenoon, he engaged in a series of conversations on the most 
interesting topics. Even his voice in those impressive discourses 
resumed its natural firmness, enabling him to descant with the 
utmost elevation of soul on the truth of that Revelation, and of 
those doctrines, which he had adopted from conviction, and che- 
rished as the source of his highest expectations. He experienced 
their consoling influence in this awful moment, and whilst praising 
and magnifying the Lord, his features were illumined with the 
ardent 
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ardent desire of a speedy translation to those realms, where pain 
and sorrow are no more. 

‘ If one lingering look was cast behind, it arose from an anxiety 
to be assured that those nearest and dearest to him were equally 
impressed with that lively faith, the efficacy of which he now 
doubly felt. ; 

‘ On his son and daughter, by his own desire, again drawing 
near to him in the afternoon, as if to reconcile them to the ap- 
proaching separation, with a calm and beaming countenance, 
‘«‘ My children,” he said, ‘‘ see how easy I lie !” 

‘ Dr. Withering had never indulged in that carelessness of per- 
sonal appearance sometimes observable in the studious. Indeed, 
he attached so much regard to neatness as to consider it, in a 
degree, at least, to the body what virtue is to the soul: nor did 
propriety of this kind escape his attention even at the point of 
death. Refreshed by an entire renewal of linen, and, perhaps, 
with a sense of decorum gratified, immediately afterwards, being 
raised at his own request, he fervently ejaculated, ‘‘ Now I am 
ready !”: at the same moment springing forward with an energy 
that might be deemed almost preternatural, he exhausted the 
feeble remains of vitality.’ 


In the volumes before us, we have all the published writings 
of Dr. W., except his Arrangement of British Plants ; and, 
in addition to them, such selections from his manuscripts as 
were deemed likely to prove interesting. Of these the notes 
regarding Portugal, and the letters on the subject of Stone- 
henge, are the most important. His medical memoranda 
are few, and comparatively unimportant, when we consider 
the extensive and rich field of observation which, for so many 
years, was laid open to Dr. Withering. 

These excellent volumes are ornamented with a very good 
engraving of Dr. W., from a picture by Breda; and with 
a fac-simile of his hand-writing, which is remarkable for its 
clearness and regularity. 





Art. VI. A Treatise on Indigestion, and its Consequences, 
called Nervous and Bilious Complaints; with Observations on 
the Organic Diseases in which they sometimes terminate. By 
A. P. W. Philip, M.D. &c. 8vo. pp. 363. 9s. Boards. 
Underwoods. 


T° the medical world, Dr. Wilson Philip has been long known 

by his valuable work on Febrile Diseases; as also more 
recently by his researches into the vital functions, and into 
the effects of galvanism on the divided pnewmogastric nerve. 
His claims to a place among the more eminent promoters of 
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medical science, in modern times, have been still farther 
strengthened by his work on Indigestion now before us. The 
principle by which he has been guided, in the composition of 
this treatise, is not that of presenting a condensed account of 
what has been done by preceding writers on the subject under 
consideration, but that of laying before his readers the results 
of his own observations and experience respecting it. 

Dr. P. employs.the term Indigestion in an extended sense, 
not as synonymous with dyspepsia, but as including under it 
that disease; and he divides it into three stages. The first 
of these he believes to arise either from the existence of indi- 
gestible food in the stomach, or from debility of that organ, 
irritation of its nerves, and a vitiated state of its peculiar 
secretion. In what he terms the second stage, the disease 
assumes somewhat of an inflammatory character, the epi- 
gastrium becomes tender to the touch, the pulse acquires a de- 
gree of hardness and fulness, and sometimes tenderness 
extends from the epigastrium over great part of the right hy- 
pochondrium. The third and last stage, according to the 
author, is marked by the establishment of organic disease in 
some neighbouring or distant sympathizing viscus, as in the 
liver, pancreas, spleen, lower bowels, heart, lungs, brain, &c. 
He remarks that ‘ it is a curious fact, and one of the greatest 
importance in the treatment, that the organic affection rarely 
takes places in the original seat of the disease, but in other 
organs with which the stomach sympathizes. We do 
not doubt, however, that simple indigestion will lay the 
groundwork of organic disease of the stomach, and more 
especially of its pyloric extremity; and we are inclined to 
think that this melancholy consequence is of more frequent 
occurrence than it has been usually supposed to be. We 
have in our recollection more than one instance, in which 
profound mental affection appeared to have acted as the excit- 
ing cause of schirrus of the stomach ; — whether by continu- 
ally interfering with the performance of healthy digestion, 
and thus keeping up an incessant local irritation, or by what 
other means, we shall not pretend to determine. 

We cannot enter at length into a consideration. of the 
several stages of indigestion now enumerated, nor consider in 
detail the varied and judicious treatment which Dr. Philip has 
recommended to be pursued in each of them. — We could 
have wished, however, that he had refrained from those 
general expressions in which he has indulged, against the 
employment of mercury. ‘That it may be abused, no man 
will question: but as little can we doubt that it is our most 
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powerful instrument in the removal of diseases of the diges- 
tive organs. Dr. Philip himself, with all his caution, is forced 
to place on it his main reliance: but we do not remember to 
have met with any writer, or practitioner, who has recom- 
mended the mercurial pill to be given in such minute doses as 
he has ordered. He prescribes, in some cases, a single grain, 
or even half a grain, of the mercurial pill, to be taken two or 
three times in the day; and he reports in the most flattering 
terms the efficacy of this practice. 

The tenderness of the epigastric region, in the second stage 
of indigestion, is referred by Dr. P. to increased vascu- 
larity and nervous irritation of the pylorus, in which we 
fully agree with him; and he has supposed that the morbid 
condition spreads by simple contiguity to the edge of the 
liver, which lies over the pylorus, and thence to the whole of 
that organ. In this stage of indigestion, leeches, according 
to Dr. Philip, give but temporary relief. Blisters we have 
ourselves known to be uniformly serviceable in such cases; 
and the author speaks highly of the efficacy of a permanent 
drain from the integuments of the epigastrium. Nothing has 
been found by Dr. P. so useful in correcting the inflam- 
matory tendency which forms a part of the disease in this 
stage, as small doses of nitrate of potass in gum-water, given 
repeatedly in the day. ‘These remarks serve to confirm us in 
the opinion which we have conceived, of the probable effi- 
cacy of external cold applied to the epigastrium during the 
existence of this tenderness; and more especially during 
those fits of severe pain, which so frequently attend stomach- 
complaints. Some portion of professional intrepidity, we 
own, will be required to carry into effect this proposal: for 
external warmth to the region of the stomach is universally 
deemed indispensable in such cases; and a contrary practice 
would be regarded by most persons as certainly injurious, or 
perhaps fatal. During that state of debility which occurs in 
the second stage of indigestion, after the employment of means 
for reducing the inflammatory tendency of the complaint, 
Dr. Philip very judiciously recommends the cautious employ- 
ment ofa vegetable diet; and he states, in decided terms, the 
benefit which he has derived in such cases from the use of 
Sarsaparilla. 

A very interesting subject of consideration is afforded by 
the influence exerted by the stomach, in its disordered states, 
on the functions of the heart. Palpitation is no uncommon 
effect of confirmed indigestion ; and Dr. Philip states that he 
has met with instances, in which true inflammation of the heart 
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was the consequence of the disease of the stomach. When 
we consider the relative position of the heart, lying on.the 
surface of the diaphragm, immediately beneath which is the 
stomach, as well as the contiguity of the oesophagus to the 
thoracic aorta, we shall not be surprized that sudden flatulent 
distension of the stomach and gullet, or other derangements 
and irritations of those parts, should produce powerful effects 
on the great centre of the circulation. Those who Have the 
misfortune to labor under stomach-complaints (and they are 
peculiarly the inheritance of literature) can best tell the dis- 
tressing sensations which they produce in the heart ; at one 
time causing an irregularity of its action, at another even 
threatening a total cessation of its functions. 

Dr. Philip has appended to his treatise on Indigestion the 
papers formerly published by him on the closely connected 
subjects of Dyspeptic Phthisis, and habitual Asthma; with the 
addition of such new matter in reference to them as he has 
since collected. His merit in describing this form of phthisis, 
and pointing out a successful method of treating it, demands 
our warm approbation: but we must be permitted to remark, 
that he was not the first who directed the attention of medical 
men to this species of consumption ; Morton, in his Phthisio- 
logia, having distinctly treated of it under the name of Phthisis 
Hypochondriaca. Among the symptoms which he enumerates, 
as especially distinguishing this form of phthisis, are oppres- 
sion of the chest, and unusual lowness of spirits; and the 
treatment which he advises in this disease is much better 
adapted to a dyspeptic affection than to a morbid condition 
of the lungs. He directs spirit of hartshorn and tincture of 
castor to be administered in such cases; and he strongly 
recommends the employment of chalybeate waters, without 
which indeed he declares that pulmonary or antiphthisical 
medicines will prove of no avail. ‘ The timely use of chaly- 
beates,” he remarks, “ is imperatively demanded, before the 
symptoms of pulmonary ulcer become apparent ;” — thus dis- 
tinctly intimating his belief that dyspeptic disease sometimes 
terminates in ulceration of the lungs. A milk-diet, he states, 
is rarely appropriate in this form of consumption, on account 
of the debility of the nerves, and unnatural acidity of the 
stomach. He considers the use of opium as safe; and he 
declares that it is often required by those distressing spasms 
of the stomach, bowels, and other parts, to which such patients 
are peculiarly liable. (Phthistologia, p. 243. Land. 1689.) — 
Although it is thus obvious that dyspeptic phthisis was well 
known to this illustrious physician, he appears to have had but 
little success in its treatment: wt plurimum lethalis is his 
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expression. ‘The improvement of the practice of medicine, 
however, has now happily taught us a mode of administering 
mercury, which enables us to treat diseases of the digestive 
organs with a degree of success to which Morton and his 
cotemporaries were altogether strangers. Those who are 
curious to know in what way the physicians of that time sup- 
plied the place of this valuable mineral, in the treatment of 
disorders of the liver, will peruse with interest Morton’s 
chapter on PAthisis Icteritia ; where they will find that Dr. 
Philip needed not, in his treatise on Febrile Diseases, to have 
travelled to the writings of Kaulin in order to illustrate the 
influence of diseased liver on the production of pulmonary 
consumption. (Phthisiologia, p. 349.) 

To conclude our remarks or this work of Dr. Philip, we 
have much pleasure in stating that it contains a great portion 
of valuable information on the subject of indigestion, and 
presents a highly philosophical and practically useful view of 
that disease. We add with regret that less attention, than 
we could have desired, has been paid in it by the author to 
the arrangement and condensation of his materials, and to 
perspicuity of language. The discussion of his subject is 
extended with undue prolixity, and the volume has thus 


attained a size which it could not have reached if subjected 
to a wholesome revision. 





Art. VII. An impartial Appeal to the Reason, Interest, and Pa- 
triotism of the People of Illinois, on the injurious Effects of 
Slave Labour. 12mo. (United States.) 1824. 


if AVING recently examined the question of slavery as far as 
it regards our own colonies, with that temper and cau- 
tion ih the subject appeared to demand, we shall in the 
following pages make some observations on the same system 
as it exists at present in the United States of America. We 
have been principally led to the consideration of this topic, 
by the intelligence that a convention of the people of the state 
of Illinois is summoned to meet in the month of August next, 
ostensibly to consider the expediency of amending the consti- 
tution, but in fact with the view of rescinding the article by 
which slavery is prohibited in that state; and we regret to sa 
that, by many well informed persons, it is thought that this 
attempt will be successful. 
_ Ifan individual were about to perpetrate some great crime, 
it would ill become one who called himself his friend to stand 
carelessly by, a silent and inactive witness of the transaction. 
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On the contrary, he would surely endeavor, by words of 
earnest remonstrance, and by the exertion of all his influence, 
to withdraw his mistaken friend from the precipice to which 
he was hastening. He would address himself to his reason 
as well as to his passions; and, appealing to his better feel- 
ings, he would point out to him the enormity of the projected 
sin, which he would describe to him as hateful in the eyes of 
God, and disgraceful in the estimation of man. Should such 
an appeal to the heart of his infatuated friend prove vain, he 
would endeavour to influence him through the channel of his 
baser feelings, and would operate on his fears by displaying 
the dangers that would be incurred ; or on his love of gain, 
by shewing how incompatible would be the contemplated 
crime with his real interests. If, after all remonstrances, he 
found him still obstinately wedded to his evil purpose, he 
would not leave him without making a solemn and indignant 
protest against the commission of a great and premeditated 
sin. Such.a sin is about to be committed in a country which has 
in other respects given a most noble example to the world; 
and admiring, as we do, the free institutions of America, we 
cannot witness this attempt to corrupt them, without express- 
ing our earnest reprobation of an act so unjust and impolitic. 

Although the importation of slaves into the United States 
is now prohibited by law, slavery itself still exists in many parts 
of the Union, and more particularly in the Southern States. 
The following is believed to be a correct estimate of the 
amount of the slave-population of the whole United States in 
the year 1820, and of the rate of its increase in the preceding 
thirty years: 


In the year 1790, it was - - 676,696 
1800, _ - - - 894,444 
1810, - . - 1,191,364 
1820, - ~ - 1,531,431 


It may be proper, in the first place, to consider what is the 
situation of this vast and rapidly increasing body. By the 
testimony of every traveller who has visited the United States, 
it appears that the Negroes are completely an isolated class of 
beings. Between the free-born American and his slave, 
there is no single feeling in common; and contempt of the 
poor Blacks, as one of those travellers has observed, seems to 
be the national sin of America. — “ I never,” says Mr. Dun- 
can, ‘* saw a white and a black man either walking or eating 
together, nor ever heard of such a thing.”* Professor Silli- 





* Duncan’s Travels through Part of the United States, vol. ii.’ 
p- 260. 
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man, when travelling in England, was much astonished to meet 
‘¢ in Oxford-Street a well-dressed white girl, who was of a 
ruddy complexion and even handsome, walking arm-in-arm and 
conversing very sociably with a Negro-man, who was as well 
dressed as she, and so black that his skin had a kind of ebony 
lustre.” * On one occasion, Mr. Duncan, in travelling from Phi- 
ladephia to Baltimore, met with a man in the stage-coach who 
openly avowed that he was master of a slave-ship, and had just 
conveyed a cargo from the coast of Africa to Havannah. * He 
talked with the most hardened apathy of his miserable victims, 
and said that they were much obliged to him for the change : 
nor did he make any secret of his plans, laughing at the facility 
with which he cleared out at the custom-house for a cargo of 
gold-dust and ivory, and in place of them —— black 
apes.’+ ** That this brute in human shape,” adds Mr. Dun- 
can, ‘* ventured among strangers in a public carriage to avow 
his diabolical trade, proves of itself a lamentable state of 
public feeling.” — Numerous anecdotes to the same effect are 
scattered through the pages of travellers in America; and we 
have ourselves conversed with a very intelligent American 
gentleman, who freely acknowleged that he found it impos+ 
sible to overcome the feelings of contempt with which he had 
been accustomed to regard the Negro. When such is the ef- 
fect produced on a cultivated mind, we may readily judge of 

its extent among the rude and uninformed classes of society. 
The influence, which such a feeling must exercise over the 
national character of the Americans, is necessarily most per- 
nicious. Can the principles of freedom be rationally appre- 
ciated by men who openly hold their fellow-men in bondage? 
Can this monstrous anomaly of a vast slave-population in a 
free state exist with impunity? It is only by individual ex- 
amples that the effects of an evil system on the community in 
general can be known; and with this view we confidently re- 
fer our readers to the facts which are narrated by the various 
travellers who have visited the United States. They will 
there trace the cruelty, the disregard of human life, the inso- 
lent contempt of human sufferings, and all the infamous pas- 
sions, which the system of slavery is calculated to engender. 
It cannot be denied that those passions are in a great degree 
subject to the influence of public opinion, and that the spirit 
of intelligence, which is spread abroad in America, no doubt 
Operates to suppress them. Yet, notwithstanding this check, 
how many instances might be collected of the depravity of 
* Silliman’s Travels in England, vol.i. p. 271. 

+ Travels in America, vol.ii. p.259. 
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character to which slavery gives rise? We shall not attempt 
to make a selection of these odious anecdotes: but we may 
remark that there is one practice in America, resulting from 
the existence of slavery, which shews how dangerous that 
system is to the free institutions of the country. We allude 
to the frequent offence of kidnapping free Negroes; a fact 
which appears to be proved on good evidence.* When the 
rights of freedom are thus disregarded in the person of the 
Negro, the liberties of the White man would seem to rest on 
but an insecure basis; and the general effect of the system of 
slavery on the character of the Americans is well remarked 
by Mr. Duncan. “ Liberal opinions,” he observes, ‘ can 
never exist, much less flourish, in the breast of slave-holders. 
They may be violent republicans to those who aspire to a su- 
periority over them, but they will ever be relentless tyrants to 
every one who in any way falls under their power. ‘They may 
themselves throw off the yoke of a master, but the result will 
be improved to confirm to themselves more absolute sway 
— They cannot appreciate the value of equal laws, and 
therefore cannot be supposed capable either of making or ad- 
ministering them.” + 

Independently of the moral evils which are thus generated, 
serious dangers may be apprehended from the rapid increase 
of the slave-population in the United States. According to 
a late traveller, it is augmenting in a quicker ratio than the 
white; and what may not be apprehended at some future 
time from a powerful body of men, exasperated with the 
wrongs and contumelies which they have so long endured, 
and conscious at last of their own power and importance ? 
Yet the Americans are hastening to open another of their 
States to an evil of so portentous a magnitude! 

Even waiving all the arguments drawn from the principles 
of moral obligation, or political expediency, it may be shewn 
that the system of slavery in America is opposed to individual 
interests. The fact of the deterioration of the soil under 
slave-cultivation is fully established ; and the State of Virginia 
may be taken as an example. In that State, the culture of 
tobacco by slave-labor has been pursued until a great part 





* Those who are desirous of inquiring into these facts should 
peruse a small volume intitled ‘“* American Slave-trade; or, an 
Account of the Manner in which the Slave-dealers take free People 
from some of the United States of America, and carry them away 
and sell them as Slaves in other of the States, and of the horrible 
Cruelties practised in the carrying on of this most infamous 
Traffic, &c. By Jesse Torrey, jun., Physician.” London, 1822. 

T Travels in America, vol. ii. p. 333. 
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of the lands are absolutely worn out, or in technical language 
‘‘ killed.” On this question, we shall adduce the authority 
of a person in every way competent to form a correct 
opinion. In one of a series of Essays on the Agriculture of 
Virginia by Colonel John Taylor, now a senator from that 
State, which were published a few years since, are contained 
the following observations, which we cite from the little 
pamphlet stated at the head of the present article. 


‘« The fertility of Virginia has long been declining. The decay 
in the culture of tobacco is testimony to this unwelcome fact. 
It is deserted because the lands are exhausted. To conceal from 
ourselves a disagreeable truth, we resort to the delusion that to- 
bacco requires new or fresh land. Whole counties, comprising 
whole districts of country which once grew tobacco in great 
quantities, are now too sterile to grow any of moment; and the 
wheat-crops substituted for tobacco have already sunk to an average 
below profit. 

¢«¢ T have known many farms for above forty years, and though 
I think that all of them have been greatly impoverished, yet I 
rely more upon the general fact which I have stated for agreeing 
with Strickland in opinion that Virginia is in a rapid decline. 

‘« «« Negro-slavery is a misfortune to agriculture incapable of 
removal, and only within the reach of palliation. 

*« Let us boldly face the facts; our country is nearly ruined. 
We have certainly drawn out of the earth three-fourths of the 
vegetable matter it contained within reach of the plough. 

‘« The fact is, that negro-slavery is an evil which the United 
States must look in the face. To whine over it is cowardly ; to 
aggravate it, criminal; and to forbear to alleviate it, because it 
cannot be wholly cured, foolish.” (P. 11.) 


To the same effect is the testimony of Judge Tucker of 
Virginia, and of General Robert Harper of Maryland, which 
we take from the same pamphlet. 


‘« The introduction of slavery into this country,” says Judge 
Tucker, ‘* is at this day considered among its greatest misfor- 
tunes.” (P. 13.)’ — 

‘<< No person,” says General Harper, ‘‘ who has seen the slave- 
holding States, and those where slavery does not exist, and has com- 
pared ever so slightly their condition and situation, can have failed 
to be struck with the difference in favour of the latter. This differ- 
ence extends to every thing, except only the character and manners 
of the most opulent and best educated people. These are much 
the same every where. But in population; in the general diffusion 
of wealth and comfort; in public and private improvements; in 
the education, manners, and mode of life of the middle and 
labouring classes ; in the face of the country; in roads, bridges, 
and inns ; in schools and churches; in the general advancement of 
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improvement; there is no comparison. The change is seen the 
instant you cross the line which separates the country where there 
are slaves, from that where there are none. Even in the same 
‘State, the parts where slaves mostly abound are uniformly the_ 
worst cultivated, the poorest, and the least populous ; while wealth 
and improvement uniformly increase asthe number of slaves 
diminishes.” (P. 15.)’ 


The result of this system in Virginia has therefore been 
that, as an agricultural country, it is ruined; and many of 
the farmers have actually abandoned the cultivation of the 
ground and become slave-growers: the demand for slaves in 
the interior being such as to render this a very profitable 
business. How wretched must be the state of things, when 
the staple-commodity of a country consists in slaves! It is 
true that the new and rich soils of Illinois may for a while 
prove productive under slaye-labor: but the period will 
arrive, if the same system be pursued, when that State must 
share the fate of Virginia. 

On a former occasion, we introduced the question of the 
superiority of free to slave labor in point of cheapness, and 
we shall not now repeat those observations, though they nearly 
affect the present subject: but we cannot forbear to cite an 
anecdote which was transmitted to Mr. Cropper of Liverpool 
by an intelligent correspondent in the United States, and 
which proves that the labor of the slave is proportioned to 
the treatment which he receives from his master. 


‘¢ A friend of unquestionable veracity near the city of Wash- 
ington stated last year that a mill-dam, belonging to a wealthy 
planter in the neighbourhood, had been carried away by the ice, 
and he was applied to to rebuild it. The owner queried with him 
how long it would require to complete it, and was answered, that 
if my friend was allowed to provide for the Negroes he would 
engage to finish the job in (I.think) twenty days; to which the 
owner rejoined, You cannot do it in sixty. I am certain my. 
Negroes will not be able to do it in less. My friend told him that 
if they were fed and clothed as in common, he himself did not 
believe that they would do it in twice sixty ; but that if he was 
allowed to provide for them, he thought twenty days would be 
well enough. It was agreed to, and he commenced the work. He 
purchased some barrels of good pork, and beef, and other neces- 
saries of life, and suitable clothing for the season and labour. He 
fed the Negroes freely, clad them well, worked with them him- 
self, and treated them kindly, and to the astonishment of the 
planter, and many of his neighbours, he completed the work 
within the specified time; did it in a masterly manner, and secured 
the good-will of the Negroes, who worked cheerfully and merrily, 
and throve so well under the treatment, that at the expiration of 
the 
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the service they were fatter and finer looking men than any on 
the plantation.” * 


The enemies of Negro-emancipation have often attempted to 
raise an argument from the supposed inferiority of the Blacks 
in point of intellect: but so much has been written and said 
in answer to this unjust charge, that it is quite unnecessary 
to enter into any reasonings on the subject. We may, how- 
ever, be allowed te remark that, even if the fact could be 
proved, it would afford not the slightest pretext of justifica- 
tion to the slave-owner- Although Quashee-ma-boo may not 
possess so capacious and powerful a mind as the Professor of 
Metaphysics in Yale College, yet we cannot think that such 
a distinction confers any right on the latter to compel the for- 
mer to“work for him against‘ his will, and without reward. 
We believe, too, that numerous instances are to be found in 
America, in which Negroes, both free and enslaved, have 
maintained the most excellent characters, and have evinced 
very considerable mental powers. It may be admitted that | 
many of the free Blacks are often disreputable and idle 
people: but this is the natural result of the situation in which 
they are placed, and of the prejudices and errors of their 
white neighbours, not of their own inherent depravity. The 
following characters of several free Negroes shew that they 
are by no means the despicable people whom the Americans 
would have us believe. + 


«¢ J—s F—n is by profession a sail-inaker: he is a man of very 
polite manners, of afiable temper, and of good education. He is 
married to a very light Mulatto woman, and has a number of 
children, the colour of whose skin is little darker than that of 
many Whites. His business is very good; he is very indus- 
trious, attentive, and obliging, and has acquired a good estate. 
His children are genteely dressed, and are receiving an accom- 
plished education, and will, I think, vie in point of capacity and 
acquirement with any white children of their age. He has a 
handsome country-residence, to which he retreats in the heat of 
summer, and I have often been pleased in meeting him and his 
wife retiring, in the evening, from the business of the day, riding 
in a handsome chaise which belongs to him. ! 

‘* Q—y C—n is a man of great respectability and seriousness 
of character: he has been a schoolmaster in this city as long as 








* Relief of West Indian Distress, &c. By James Cropper. 
London. 1823.. pp. 24. 

+ See an extract of a letter from one of the Society of Friends 
at Philadelphia, dated 16th June, 1823, and published in a small 
— titled ‘“ Negro Slavery. No. II. Slavery in the United 
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I can remember, and succeeds well in his avocation. His school 
is often very large; I have seen between forty and fifty children 
in it at once, and their progress is satisfactory. 

«“ R—t D—s is another coloured man of very respectable 
standing in this city, and of good talents and information. He is 
comfortably circumstanced in. life, and maintains a character of 


as much sobriety, regularity, and consistency, as any person, 
white or coloured, whom I have known. 

«« Among those Blacks who have been admitted members of our 
religious society, there have been several of much religious weight 
and experience, whose uniform consistency and purity have 
manifested the great sincerity of their profession. I lately lodged 
at the house of a wealthy Black Friend, in company with W—m 
F—r:— D—d M—s, the Friend I allude to, is a member of 
Burlington quarterly meeting ; he lives in Egg-Harbour River, 
and is a member of Tuckerton monthly meeting, in which he holds 
the station of overseer, and is a man of much usefulness in his 
neighbourhood. His estate consists of about 1100 acres of land, 
part of which is cedar swamp forest, and is worth from two to 
three hundred dollars per acre. He with his wife. G—e M—s, 
entertained us very kindly and plentifully, and assisted us in pro- 
curing an appointed meeting in the neighbourhood. I might 
enumerate many other instances of Blacks, with whom I am per- 
sonally acquainted, who give full proof that the Negroes are not 
inferior to many, if any, of their white brethren, and that to 
raise them from their moral and intellectual degradation, we have 
only to extend to them the fostering hand of education.” 


In New York is a theatre, of which the performers are ex- 
clusively people of colour; and we have several of the play-bills 
now lying before us, in one of which we find that the drama of 
“Tom and Jerry,” or “ High and Low Life in New York,” 
has been got up under the express direction of a sable manager. 
Among other scenes in this ‘“‘ musical extravaganza,” we ob- 
serve * Life of coloured People at the Races, Characters b 
the Company,” “* Life in a Slave-Market in Charleston,” and - 
“ Low Life of Slaves in a Cotton Field;” and the whole 
thus gradually tapers off into “ Life in a Horse-Market.” In 
another bill is the announcement of the drama of “ King 
Shotaway, founded on Facts taken from the Insurrection of 
the Caravs in the ‘Island of St. Vincent, written from Expe- 
rience by Mr. Brown.” — The Americans, it thus seems, can 
condescend to be amused with the wit and drollery of their 
very inferior fellow-creatures. 

Before we take leave of this subject, we may remark that 
it must not be forgotten that the question, to be debated at the 
convention of the people of Illinois, is not whether it be 
practicable, or politic, to abolish slavery in a country where 
it has long existed, but whether it shall be introduced into a 
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territory in which it does not at present exist. Were it a ques- 
tion of abolition, it might be necessary to proceed with 
extreme caution, and with a due regard to the safety, the 
property, and the fears of those who are interested in the 
result: but here is a distinction which separates the case en- 
tirely from that of our own West Indian colonists, and which 
renders the arguments employed by them totally inapplicable 
to the people of Illinois. ‘The Americans, if they adopt the 
proposed measure, will have no other plea whatever to offer in 
justification of it, than that they conceive their own pecuniary 
interests to require it. It will, in short, be a most atrocious 
national crime, committed without a single circumstance of 
palliation : — the criminals being citizens of a free state, who 
have asserted in their declaration of independence “ that all 
men are born free and equal,” and who are even boastful of 
the intelligence and knowlege which are spread abroad among 
them ; —and the crime itself being one of the darkest of which 
a nation or an individual can be guilty, committed: not under 
the influence of passion or prejudice, but with sinful pre- 
meditation. An unjust and cruel measure like this, in the 
midst of a people calling themselves free, is more fatal to the 
great interests of liberty than all the efforts of that kingly 
confederacy, from the sphere of whose influence the Americans 
are happily removed. In spite of the bonds which confine 
her, Freedom will at last rise up in her strength: but, when 
corruption and falsehood have entered into her heart, her 
arm will speedily become nerveless, 

The people of America are jealous of their national repu- 
tation, and not regardless of the sentiments entertained 
towards them in this country. We therefore tell them that 
the extension of that wicked system of slavery, which is even 
now a stain on their land, will cast the utmost discredit and 
disgrace on them in the estimation of every Englishman ; and 
that, were a similar proposition made for the introduction of 
Negro-slavery, not into these kingdoms, but into any even 
of their remotest dependencies, it would be received with one 
general cry of indignant execration. | 





Art. VIII. London and Paris ; or, Comparative Sketches, by the 
Marquis de Vermont and Sir Charles Darnley, Baronet. 8vo. 
pp- 300. 9s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1823. 


|? is very agreeable to us when our labors are soothed by 
the perusal of works conceived in so good a taste, and ex- 
ecuted with so much spirit, as that which we now announce. 
The idea of it seems to have been suggested by the Persian 
N 2 Letters, 
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Letters, and it giyes a supposed correspondence between a 
Frenchman and an Englishman from Paris and London; viz. 
Sir Charles Darnley, baronet, who writes from the former, and 
the Marquis de ~ who dates from our metropolis, 
comparing notes on the manners, usages, follies, and absurd- 
ities of those capitals. ‘The object avowed by the author, 
that of combating national prejudice, by shewing, in the cor- 
respondence of two gentlemen of equal character and re- 
spectability, how very differently the same customs appear to 
natives and to foreigners, and of attempting to soften the anti- 
pathies which have so long divided the two wisest and most 
powerful nations of modern Europe, is highly deserving 
of praise; and it is a lesson of mutual candor, which all who 
travel into foreign countries should most diligently study. 
We shall furnish our readers with a few extracts, which will 
better enable them to form a judgment on the merits of the 
volume than a regular criticism. 

The first arrival of the Frenchman in England is extremely 
well pourtrayed. The Marquis admires the superior accom- 
modations of our inns, the civility of the landlords, the blaz- 
ing fire, and the universal cleanliness of all around: yet he 
justly represents, in spite of these varied conveniencies, much 
to be wanting in them that is essential to the comfort of 
a person accustomed to the manners and habits of the Con- 
tinent. 


* At the door of the inn at Dover I was received by the land- 
lord’s wife, a smiling and well-dressed young woman, who con- 
ducted me into a small but comfortable apartment; and in less 
than five minutes I found myself quite at home, while half-a-dozen 
waiters busied themselves in anticipating my wishes. One stirred 
the fire, a second drew down the curtains, a third placed on the 
polished table a pair of wax candles, a fourth lighted them, a fifth 
brought a newspaper, and a sixth, on my inquiring about dinner, 
ran for a bill of fare. 

«« Well,” thought I, “ this England seems indeed a most de- 
lightful place, and a simple traveller is better treated here than an 
ambassador or reigning prince in other countries.” Nor did I for- 
get to contrast all these civilities with the cold and haughty manner 
in which you and I were so often received at similar houses in 
America. When the bill of fare, which was as long as la carte at 
a French restaurateur’s, was produced, some of my miseries began. 
— It contained a list of every kind of butcher’s meat, every kind 
of poultry, every kind of fish, and every kind of vegetable ; but 
all these things were to dress, and nothing was ready, though the 
hour at which I arrived was precisely that at which I know the 
generality of Englishmen are in the habit of dining. The neces- 
sity of waiting while my meal was preparing did not very well 
accord with the ravenous appetite of a man who had not eaten 
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since sunrise, and who in the interval had crossed the Channel : 
but compelled to do so, I requested, without making any selec- 
tion, that my landlady would have the goodness to order for me 
whatever could be most expeditiously cooked. No time was lost 
in executing my orders; but when, on being informed that the 
dinner was ready, I begged that the soup might be brought in, I 
found to my great disappointment, that that usual, and almost 
from habit necessary, article in a Frenchman’s meal had been 
omitted. ‘ Then,” said I, ‘‘ let me have what you have substi- 
tuted.” A slice of boiled cod with a very insipid sauce made of 
oysters (which I happen particularly to dislike) was followed by a 
plate of mutton-chops, which were so hard and so raw that I could 
with difficulty persuade myself to taste them; and the potatoes, 
which filled another dish, were scarcely more inviting. I requested, 
therefore, to have some other vegetables, when some greens were 
placed on the table — but they, too, were underboiled. One of 
the waiters perceiving that I did not seem to relish the dinner 
which he had set before me, said very civilly, “ Sir, would you 
choose something else ? — Perhaps you would prefer a beef-steak, 
a veal-cutlet, or a slice of cold ham ?” 

<« Oh, no:—cannot I have a partridge —some pigeons —a 
poulet au ris — a fricandeau — or a vol-au-vent /” (mentioning some 
of the articles which in France are met with in the commonest 
inns), His answer convinced me that nothing of the kind was 
here to be had without several hours’ previous notice. In despair 
I called for pastry ; when an ill-made apple-tart and some tasteless 
jelly were brought in;—and when I asked for a dessert, a few 
oranges, a dry biscuit, and a dish of sour apples, were all that I 
could obtain. In respect to wine I was equally unfortunate: I 
first tried the Port, but it appeared so very strong to my palate, 
that I seemed to be swallowing liquid flames. I changed it for 
claret; the beverage thus denominated proved so adulterated, 
that I could scarcely recognise in its taste the most distant resem- 
blance to my favourite Bordeaux. But, to conclude the tale of 
mes petits malheurs, my next demand was for coffee : — after I had 
waited half an hour, a silver salver was placed before me, contain- 
ing an elegant vase of the same metal; and by its side a china 
dish, with a well-buttered muffin, and a cut-glass jug full of the 
richest cream. All these preparations promised well; but when I 
began to pour out the coffee from the ornamental pot which held 
it, I found it so ill made, and so diluted with water, that it was not 
without disgust that I swallowed a cup-full. 

‘ Little refreshed by my dinner, and exhausted with the fatigues 
of the day, I expressed at an early hour my intention of retiring 
to rest: as soon as I told the waiter that such was my wish, a 
pretty and well-dressed young woman, who said she was the 
chamber-maid, made her appearance, and, carrying a wax-taper 
In a silver candlestick, led me through the intricate mazes of an 
old-fashioned stair-case, which seemed to run from one end of the 
house to the other, into a low-roofed room, where a small but neat 
bedstead with furniture of snowy-white linen, accompanied with 
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every other apparent comfort, seemed to promise that if I had not 
dined very luxuriously, 1 should be indemnified by the enjoyment 
of a good night's repose: think then of my disappointment, when 
on lying down, instead of the pile of mattresses to which we are 
accustomed in France, I found nothing here but a soft feather- 
bed, the heat of which was intolerable ; while the sheets had been 
so highly mangled that I could not find a resting-place. After 
tossing about for several hours in a state of feverish irritation, I 
had at last sunk into an uneasy sleep, when I was suddenly roused 
by the sound of a horn, which announced, as I was informed the 
next day, the arrival of the London mail-coach. Again I attempted 
to tranquillize myself; and, after an interval of some time, fell 
once more into an imperfect slumber, when I was a second time 
disturbed by a still louder noise than that which had at first awak- 
ened me: it was occasioned by some late travellers, who finding 
the gate of the inn closed, which was directly under my windows, 
‘were knocking at it, and demanding post-horses. 

‘ Such was my first night at an English inn; and such my ex- 
perience of the comforts, the much vaunted comforts, of a coun- 
try which in this respect is said to be superior to all the world. 

* You will acknowledge that if during your first week in France 
you discovered some inconsistencies, before I had passed twenty- 
four hours in this island I had sufficient cause to make a similar com- 
plaint. My bill, too, for these wretched accommodations amounted 
to something more than two guineas ; for which sum at Paris, after 
eating the most luxurious dinner at Beawvillier’s or Robert’s, you 
may sleep at any of the most expensive hotels in such a bed as a 
Roman emperor would not have disdained. Nor were the circum- 
stances which I have mentioned peculiar to Dover : — wherever I 
stopped on the road, I found similar advantages and similar disad- 
vantages. At every inn, I enjoyed on my arrival the comforts of 
a good fire and a weil-aired room; and in all of them the charm 
of extreme cleanliness, and great civility :— but when wisbing to 
satisfy my appetite I called for the bill of fare, I uniformly received 
a long list of mutton, veal, beef, tamb, poultry, and fish, — to 
dress ; and I soon learnt, unless I was disposed to wait three or 
four hours for the preparation of a dinner, and to treble the 
already heavy charges of my travelling expenses, that the only 
real choice was between a tough mutton-chop and a hard beef- 
steak, between an ill-cooked veal cutlet and a half-roasted leg of 
mutton, and between stale pastry and insipid jelly.’ 


The Marquis does ample justice, however, to the rapidity 
of travelling, and the excellence of the roads in England; 
as also to the white cottages, the ornamented grounds, and 
the picturesque villages, in which our native country has an 
undeniable superiority. 

On the other side of the water, Sir Charles Darnley, who 
has by this time completed his first guinzaine Anglaise a Paris, 
communicates some of the early impressions which that bril- 
jiant metropolis produces on his mind and his senses : 
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‘I have, of course,’ says he, ‘ visited the galleries of the 
Louvre — been presented to your good king —dined with our 
ambassador —lounged in the gardens of the Thuilleries — eaten 
ice at the Café Hardi on the Boulevard —had my pocket picked 
in the Palais Royal — admired Mademoiselle Mars at the Théatre 
Francois —seen the grand ballet at the Opera-House — drank 
punch at the Café des mille Colonnes, and ogled the pretty and 
bedizened bar-maid — sported my cabriolet in the Bois de Bou- 
logne —dined at Rodert’s —attended the sittings of the Corps 
Legislatif, and the gambling table of the too celebrated Salon ; 
and, after losing some hundred pounds at the latter, have been con- 
soled with an invitation to dine with M. le Marquis de L—— on 
Thursday next, who does the honours of a weekly banquet, the 
expenses of which are paid by your virtuous government, in order 
to support an establishment so calculated to improve the morals of 
the people. All these scenes are so well known to our country- 
men, that, were I writing even to an Englishman, I should think it 
superfluous to describe them; it would be ridiculous to make the 
attempt in addressing myself to a native, who has so long been the 
arbiter elegantiarum of the French capital; I-shall content my- 
self, therefore, with one remark, — that wherever I go, I am asto- 
nished at the prevalence of gravity and silence where I expected 
nothing but gaiety and noise. In viewing the remaining treasures 
of the town, I meet crowds of Parisian amateurs contemplating 
these master-pieces of art with all the solemnity of professional 
critics ; and without giving vent, by a single expression, to the 
admiration which these objects necessarily excite. At your thea- 
trical performances of all sorts, no matter what the exhibition may 
be, whether it consist of the deepest tragedy or the liveliest comedy 
or farce, pantomime or sentimental drama, not a word escapes 
the lips of the giddiest or most ignorant of the audience; and 
every body seems to listen with equal attention to the declamation 
of Talma, the nonsense of Punch, or the wit of Molitre. At 
your public libraries and subscription reading-rooms, the same 
decorum is observed; no person’s studies are disturbed by the 
harangues of chattering politicians, such as you will find in ever 
similar establishment of the English metropolis; and though, to 
be sure, there is no lack of conversation among your pedestrians 
in the gardens of the Palais Royal and the Thuilleries, silence 
again prevails at your gaming tables; where, when the most ex- 
cruciating feelings are depicted in the countenance of an unsuc- 
cessful speculator, if a bée/ or a diable! is sometimes heard in a 
low whisper, it is soon checked ; and the lips of the ill-fated loser, 
however convulsed with agony, are not allowed to express the 
sentiments by which they are tortured. 

‘ Even at your balls, the performers are too much occupied in 
recollecting the figures of the dance, and the company in examining 
their steps, to admit of much communication. It is difficult for the 
enamoured cavalier to find an opportunity of conveying a few words 
of admiration to his lovely partner, and scarcely a sound is heard 
inthe festive hall, save and except the notes of the music, and the 
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eternally repeated mandates of the ballet-master, while he vocife- 
rates ** Chassez a droite, chassez a gauche. La chaine Angloise,” 
&c. &c, At the salas of your restaurateurs also 1 remark, to use 
the expression of one of your writers, “ gue c’est une affaire bien 
sérieuse que le diner; and I daily see twenty or thirty persons 
deeply occupied in the discharge of this important duty, scattered 
about at detached tables, and swallowing their meat in impene- 
trable silence. On these occasions, too, I observe, that though 
the voracious appetite of John Bull is the favourite theme of your 
satirists, and affords the subject of many a caricature now exhi- 
bited at his expense in your print-shops, I begin to suspect, from 
the examples constantly presented to my notice, that my friend 
John is by no means a greater feeder than his criticizing neighbour. 
‘ When I have no engagement, I usually dine at Beauvillier’s in 
the Rue de Richelieu; and while I take my solitary repast, I de- 
rive no little amusement in observing those who are seated near 
me. Among these I have frequently remarked a gentleman, whom, 
from his black cravat, large whiskers, and enormous cocked hat, 
I take for an officer, and, from the riband which he wears, for 
one of distinction. The individual in question usually takes his 
station at a table adjoining mine, so that I am necessarily the wit- 
ness of all his proceedings. After carefully fixing his napkin in 
the button-hole of his coat, he commences the labours of the day 
by swallowing an ample supply of raw oysters, the eating of 
which is, I find, considered here as a great provocative of appe- 
tite. With his oysters he consumes at least a pound of bread, 
and washes down the whole with a glass of Dantzic brandy. He 
then calls for “ la carte ;” and after having examined its long con- 
tents with due deliberation, he gives his written orders on a slip 
of paper to the waiter, to prevent the possibility of a mistake. 
While these orders are executing, he seems to experience no trif- 
ling degree of impatience, at least I conclude so from the eager 
look with which his eyes are directed almost every minute to the 
elegant clock on the chimney-piece, besides several similar appeals 
to his watch. At length a basin of rich soup is placed before 
him, and by its side a bottle of champagne de la premiére qualité 
in a silver epi res Having first taken his soup, and then three or 
four glasses of his favourite beverage, he commands the attend- 
ance of the gargon, who soon appears with the first entrée. The 
following dishes then succeed each other in proper order:—a 
large slice of bouilli & la sauce piquante—two cételettes a la 
minute —un fricandeau de veau aux épinards—a roasted fowl 
stuffed with truffles — various vegetables of different hues and 
kinds — a vol-au-vent —-an omelette — an apricot-tart, a souflé, 
and a plate of pine-apple jelly. This adbstemious dinner is fol- 
lowed by a dessert of equal moderation, consisting of fromage de 
Gruyere, grapes, pears, apples, comfits, chesnuts, dried cherries, 

. brioches, cakes, and preserves. Nor are these various articles 
brought forward only to be tasted. My gallant neighbour is care- 
ful not to lose any part of the good things set before him. After 
eating the principal contents of each dish, he secures the nea 
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der by dipping a piece of bread in the sauce or juice, which 
bread, when properly saturated, is swallowed in its turn. The 


‘intervals, which occur between the appearance of the different 


entrées, are filled up with copious draughts of the sparkling cham- 
pagne; and when all the eatables are at last consumed, and the 
bottle exhausted to the last drop, he asks for a tasse de café, which 
is sweetened by at least six lumps of ‘refined sugar, and followed 
by a glass of the richest /igueur. He then demands /a carte pay- 
ante, — settles his account, gives a few sous to le gargon, detaches 
his napkin, resumes his fierce cocked hat, bows en passant with 
becoming gallantry to the pretty bar-maid, and marches out of 
the room, apparently well satisfied with the manner in which he 
has thus discharged one of the most agreeable parts of his daily 
functions.’ ‘J 


In answer to some of Sir Charles’s strictures on the 
mercenary marriages of Paris, strikingly exemplified in the 
old Duchesse de ———-, the Marquis gives a fling at the 
manners of our own country relative to this important 
connection. 


‘ Now, certainly, it is not very fair to accuse a whole nation of 
similar faults, on account of the extremes into which one indivi- 
dual may have fallen. Still I must acknowledge, that in spite of 
all the changes our institutions and manners have undergone dur- 
ing the last thirty years, martages de convenance, that is to say, 
marriages contracted rather from prudential considerations than 
from those of affection, though rarer than they were before the 
Revolution, are still common among the higher classes of society. 


French parents, indeed, consider it their duty to seek out advan- 


tageous matches for their children, from whom, on such subjects, 
they conceive themselves entitled to implicit obedience. Whether, 
in doing so, they act wisely, and whether the experience of age 
is, or is not, a better guide than the ardour of youth, are ques- 
tions which I shall not attempt to examine. But I must be 
permitted to make two .observations : — first, that as your ac- 
quaintance becomes general in France, you will find innumerable 
instances of domestic happiness and moral propriety of conduct 
among persons who were brought together in this manner, and but 
few examples of such matrimonial broils and dissentions as I am 
told are very common in England; and, secondly, that though in 
this country heads of families do not meet and plan such arrange- 
ments for their children, neither parents nor young people seem 


-by any means inattentive to worldly considerations, in forming 


similar connexions ; and, in pursuit of this grand object, indelica- 
cies and improprieties are daily committed. _ 

‘ It appears, indeed, most extraordinary to the eye of a foreigner 
accustomed to the extreme strictness with which unmarried 
females are treated on the Continent, to observe the much greater 
freedom which young ladies enjoy in this island, the manners of 
which are represented as so particularly correct. 

‘In 
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‘ In all the promenades and public exhibitions of London, I see 
the daughters. of your most distinguished families escorted by 
crowds of single men ; and though it is true that they never appear 
unattended by a matron, (styled here, I know not why, a chaperon,) 
the latter, whether the party be on foot or on horseback, is fre- 
quently left by her younger companions at a convenient distance. 

‘ At your balls and assemblies I observe persons of opposite 
sexes, in the hey-day of life, seated in windows and corners of 
the room, deeply occupied with each other, and engaged in the 
most animated conversations. This kind of intercourse, which in 
other countries would be thought highly indecorous, here passes 
uncensured in the most respectable circles, and is styled, in the 
jargon of fashion, an znnocent flirtation. A propos, the said word 


flirtation cannot be translated into French by any corresponding 


term, probably because the habit which the phrase expresses is 
unknown to us. On such occasions, I find that the most prudent 
mother thinks it quite unnecessary to interfere, provided always 


that the gentleman, whose assiduities the young lady appears to 


encourage, possesses what commercial men call the one thing need- 


ful, —I1 mean, a sufficiency of wealth ; for character, temper, and 


corresponding tastes, are miror considerations, which seldom 
claim the attention of speculating parents. To ascertain the for- 
tunes in possession, or expectancy, of the single men presented to 
them, becomes, therefore, the business of your female heads of 
families ; and while the utmost pains are taken to draw the rich 
and noble into the vortex of their daughters’ attractions, equal 
care is observed in keeping suitors of an opposite description at a 
respectful distance. 

‘ A handsome and lively youth, with whom I lately became 
acquainted, has amused me much with the history of his adven- 
tures in this town, where he only arrived from a distant county at 
the commencement of the present winter. 

‘ It seems, that having brought with him a few letters of recom- 
mendation to persons of respectability, he found himself treated 
with the most extraordinary kindness and unlooked-for distinction. 
His acquaintance was courted by the leaders of the fashionable 
world. Fathers invited him to dinners, and dowagers to balls, 
while their young and pretty daughters received his attentions 
with the utmost complacency. Indeed, civilities were lavished on 
him with so profuse a hand, that he found it impossible to accept 
half the invitations which he daily received. Surprised at making 
so brilliant an entrée into the circles of London society, he began 
to suspect, though a modest man, that he possessed, unknown to 
himself, some wonderful merits which hitherto had remained un- 
discovered, — when the scene was suddenly reversed: the warmth 
with which he had been every where welcomed, was succeeded 
by the most chilling formality: the list of engagements rapidly 
diminished : and the smiles, which lately lighted up the counte- 
nances of the fair when he addressed them, were converted into the 
most forbidding frowns. The cause of his present disgrace was 
as inexplicable as that of his early good fortune. A letter from 
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the country at length unravelled the mystery. It appears he had 
a neighbour and a namesake, who, on coming of age, had lately 
taken possession of a very large estate, and on that occasion had 
given some magnificent fétes, a pompous account of which had 
for several days filled the columns of the London newspapers. — 
For this fortunate individual my friend had been mistaken ; 
and it was to that circumstance he owed the ‘favourable reception 
which he had experienced at the houses of the great. As soon 
as it was discovered that, instead of being the rich R of 
the county of —————, he was simply a law-student with a fair 
reputation and a moderate patrimony, he was no longer impor- 
tuned by the donors of splendid entertainments, and was left to 
pursue his studies uninterrupted by the allurements of offered 
pleasure. Indeed, during the short time which I have already spent 
in England, I have had many opportunities of remarking how soon 
unmarried girls are taught to deal in matrimonial speculations.’ 


It is too true, as here stated, that the English do not find 
the Parisian circles very accessible: but we are sorry to think 
that the reason, in part at least, is not very creditable to us. 
We must not allow ourselves, however, to make any more 
extracts from this entertaining volume: from which enough 
has been given to shew its spirit, style, and character. | 











Art.IX. The History of France, Civil and Military, Eccle- 
siastical, Political, Literary, Commercial, &c. &c. from the 
Time of its Conquest by Clovis, A.D. 486. By the Rev. A. 
Ranken, D.D., &c. Vol. 1X.— From the Accession of Lewis XV. 
A.D.1715, to the Death of Lewis XVI. A.D. 1793. 8vo. 
pp-457. Cadell. 

Ws: have repeatedly mentioned the earlier volumes of this 

extensive and equitable history of France; (see vol. xxxvii. 

p. 389., vol. xxxix. p. 29., vol. xlix. p. 37, &c.) which, ona 

plan analogous to that of Dr. Henry’s History of England, 

has described the fortunes of the French nation from the 

accession of Clovis in 486 to the execution of Louis XVI. 

in 1793, a period of more than thirteen centuries. The 

enduring task of the author is now completed; and he may 
look back on his past labors with the solid satisfaction of 
having merited the praise of perseverance and impartiality. 

In the selection of fact, we may perhaps discover some 

neglect of those petty anecdotes, to be gleaned from memoirs, 

which paint the personal propensities of influential men, and 
exhibit the operation of private character on public events : 
but the absence of gossip is amply compensated by the general 
sketches interwoven of the progress of manners and juris- 
prudence. ‘The range of topic is comprehensive, and the 
author’s versatile attention has judiciously proportioned the 


various 
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various parts of his subject: while the style, if not pictur- 
esque or eloquent, is every where unaffected and perspicuous, 
and has slowly but progressively acquired neatness and ease 
with the prolonged habit of composition. 

The volume before us contains two books, subdivided into 
sections: the ninth, which begins from the death of Louis XIV. 
in 1715, relates the regency of the Duke of Orleans, which 
continued eight years, and details the reign of Louis XV. 
terminating in 1774; and the tenth and final book, which 
describes the entire reign of Louis XVI. until his deposition 
and unfortunate death. This last volume has a superior 
degree of interest from its approaching so near to our own 
times, and from its relation to controversies which have not 


yet terminated. It takes the reader back to that period of 


hot licentious tranquillity which hatched the wide-spreading 
teinpests of the French Revolution, and records the first 
occurrence of those dazzling flashes and destroying thunders, 


of which the reflections and the echoes yet vibrate on the 


moral sense. 

The attempt of Damiens on the life of Louis XV. is of 
course narrated by Dr. Ranken: but he has either over- 
looked, or discredits, the not unsupported conjecture of 
Soulavie, that the Dauphin himself, and the jesuitic cabal so 
ostentatiously protected by the Dauphiness, were privy to the 
intentions of Damiens, and even facilitated to him the recog- 
nition of the King’s person. Whether the leaders of the 
high-church party in France were or were not privy to this nefa- 
rious attempt, it brought on them, as the suspected instigators, 
great popular odium, and materially contributed to prepare 
the subsequent ascendancy of the philosophic or liberalist 
party; who, under the auspices of Madame de Pompadour, 
henceforwards gave the tone to conversation, literature, and 
promotion. Quesnay, the founder of the physiocratic sect, 
— Montesquieu, the successful assailant of feudal privileges, 
— Diderot, the editor of the Encyclopedia, and the presumed 
author of the Systéme de la Nature, —and especially Voltaire, 
the dictator to French opinion both in taste and philosophy, 
—all derived countenance and patronage from this modern 
Aspasia; who was perhaps but an instrument of the Duke 
de Choiseul, for the purpose of impressing a concerted 
tendency on the leading writers of the time. The age of 
Louis XV. became, by means of the objects of her patronage, 
more brilliant than that of his predecessor, and introduced 
opinions diametrically opposite to those which had domineered 
during the former reign. Tolerance supplanted persecution ; 
infidelity usurped the place of popery; novels superseded 
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sermons; an avowed licentiousness succeeded a dissembled 
austerity; the foundations of government, if not its forms, 
were sapped ; and literary societies pullulated with a rapidity 
which prepared the victory of democracy over despotism. 
Of this important revolution in opinion, which, whether 
satirically or panegyrically, has not unaptly been termed 
“ the reformation of Voltaire,” Dr. Ranken has postponed 
his account until the commencement of the French Revo-. 
lution, and has commented with severity on the writings of 
the French philosophers. | 


The administration of Turgot, which was imposed on 
Louis XVI. at an early period of his reign by the liberalists 
of Madame de Pompadour’s party, is thus narrated : 


‘ There is no doubt that the government required reformation, 
and Turgot had spent much time and deep study in devising and 
maturing plans by which it might be accomplished. The functions 
peculiar to his office, as controller-general of the finances, were 
to suggest and frame regulations and laws relative to the revenue, 
the trade, and manufactures of the kingdom; to see that they 
were duly observed, and to decide in cases of difficulty or trans- 
gression; to superintend public works, establishments, and corpor- 
ations; to regulate and enforce the collection of the revenue ; 
and to take care that it was adequate to the public expenditure; 
to check unnecessary disbursements, and to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, iniquitous peculations ; to sustain and secure the credit of 
the sovereign and of the nation. Important and arduous as these 
duties were, Turgot was not satisfied with bestowing on them a 
general attention ; he penetrated into the detail of every part, and 
studied minutely, throughout the whole system, and: its relations 
to other branches of the government, in what circumstances, and 
in what manner, it was capable of improvement. He found that 
commerce had been generally sacrificed to revenue ; that particu- 
lar towns, and some individual merchants, had been favoured above 
others ; that industry was fettered with fiscal regulations ; that. 
the husbandmen and labourers in the country were, twice a year, 
subjected to the slavery of labouring with their cattle on the high-. 
ways, without wages; that the towns were impoverished by local 
impositions for unnecessary purposes; that the national taxes were 
nearly half consumed in the expence of collection, and by antici- 
pations in their way to the public treasury ; that compulsory loans 
were exacted from companies and corporations, while lucrative 
engagements were entered into with monied men and bankers ; 
and that the minister of finance had been accustomed to secure 
the royal favour by his facility, during the former reign, in supply= 
ing him, his mistresses and sycophants, with money. A part of 
these disorders might be removed, and a part of the expenditure 
might be diminished ; but it required time, and a gradual change, 
that no alarm might be given, and that the whole scheme of meli- 
oration might not be rendered abortive. Turgot was particularly 
anxious, 
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anxious, not only that grain should be freely transmitted from 
place to place, but that bread and flour should be no longer sub- 
jected ta corporation dues, to assize, and thirlage; that wines 
should be equally unrestrained in their manufacture, transport- 
ation, and sales; in a word, that commerce and manufactures 
should be indulged with the utmost possible freedom: and much 
was already done by the assiduity and wisdom of this minister 
during his short administration ; but the prejudices against him, as 
a reformer, rose to a crisis in consequence of the edicts which he 
presented to be registered -by the parliament. The first was to 
abolish the corvée (cura vie), the oppressive labour of the coun- 
trymen, twice a year, in making and repairing the highways ; in 
place of which, he proposed to substitute a general contribution, 
from which no order of men should be exempted. A second 
abolished the military corvée, or the obligation to lodge the troops 
in towns and villages through which they had occasion to march, 
and to carry forward their baggage. A third dissolved the cor- 
porations and masterships of towns, and gave freedom to every 
tradesman to use freely the arts of industry. A fourth opened 
the markets for grain, and flour, and bread, to all who chose to 
frequent them, free from every impost. Nothing certainly could 
be more wise and beneficial; yet.a loud clamour was raised against 
these edicts, as if they had been designed to overturn all justice 
and order in the state. The parliament would not, at first, listen 
to the proposal of their registration. The clergy absolutely 
refused to contribute to the maintenance of the highways. The 
nobles represented the proposal as a degradation of their order. 
The wardens of corporations, masters, and artists, firmly opposed 
the dissolution of their companies and privileges. _Maurepas hated 
Turgot, yet did not prevent the King from holding a bed of jus- 
tice for enforcing the registration of the edicts; as he foresaw, 
from the general opposition to them, that they would be soon ne- 
glected, and their author himself, on their account, be dismissed 
from his office. The author of Memoirs of the Life and Works of 
M. Turgot, supposed to have been written by the Chevalier du 
Pont, and published 1782, gives the foliowing summary of his ° 
administration, p.238.: ‘‘ He suppressed twenty-three kinds of 
duties or impositions on necessary occupations, useful contracts, 
or merited compensations. He abolished also the corvée for the 
highways, saving to the nation labours and losses valued at more 
than forty millions of livres, by a charge only of ten millions. He 
set aside another kind of corvée, which respected the carriage of 
military stores and baggage. He abated rigours in the adminis- 
tration of indirect impasitions, to the great profit of the contribu- 
tors, the King, and even of the financiers. He softened the mode 
of territorial impost, by making one individual cease to be answer- 
able for another, and as much as possible checking the litigious- 
ness of the receivers. He gave the utmost encouragement to the 
commerce and cultivation of the three chief productions of the 
country, wheat, cattle, and wine. He gave to the people a free- 
dom in their exchanges, and over their labour, without permitting 
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them to suffer exactions for it. He reformed a multitude of 
abuses, of which some yielded a profit to his own particular post. 
He abolished, as much as lay in him, the sale of offices. He form- 
ed a great number of useful establishments. He refused and op- 
posed bad ones. He succoured the poorer servants of the state 
by paying their pensions, which were four years in arrear, He 
paid off capitals, of which the annual charge was too considerable 
and disproportionate. He supplied the expences of a coronation, 
of the marriage of a princess, and of the birth of a prince. He 
repaired one actual bankruptcy, and prevented another. He fa- 
cilitated payments, even as far as India. He settled a part of the 
colony debts, and put the rest in order. He found the public bor- 
rowing at five and a half per cent. and reduced the rate to four 
per cent. He burthened the treasury with an anticipation of only 
ten millions of livres, while he paid off twenty-four millions of 
debt, fifty of it funded and twenty-eight anticipated ; leaving the 
public engagements lessened eighty-four millions. He found the 
revenue nineteen millions deficient, and he left a surplus of three 
millions and a half. He did all this in twenty months, during thir- 
teen of which, only, he was in good health, and capable of business. 
His administration prepared the means by which three years’ war- 
expences were supported. His genius served the state long after 
his retreat. This is but a part of what he did for France, which 
was yet unmindful of him: and it is little compared with what he 
would have done.” 

‘ Pamphlets were written against him, and distributed with pro- 
fusion, He, and all who were of similar opinions with him, were 
represented as men of licentious principles in government, as hos- 
tile to monarchy, and dangerous to the good order of society. 
The courtiers foresaw that his plans of economy, which had al- 
ready lopped off so many branches of useless expenditure, would 
soon reach them, if he were permitted to remain in office, and 
that, therefore, they ought to unite in overthrowing him. The 
subordinate officers of finance were equally apprehensive of dan- 
ger to their emoluments, so lucrative. Money-dealers, and all 
others whose fortunes depended on inattention and disorder, 
feared a minister whose knowledge was not to be evaded, and 
whose zeal for the public good seemed irresistible. They formed 
a league, which became formidable by the numbers who joined in 
it, and the clamour which they raised against one, whom they re- 
presented as the enemy of the state. His personal friends, and 
men of discernment, who knew and justly estimated his worth, 
remained attached to him; but their zeal could not be expected 
to equal the ardour and activity of those who believed their pro- 
sperity and wealth to be in danger. The King himself esteemed 
him ; and on one occasion, was heard to say, publicly, “It is M. 
Turgot and I only that love the people.” He wanted firmness, 
however, and was easily biassed by Maurepas, and others un- 
friendly to Turgot. A little more time, and a few more steps in 
the conduct of his system, would have opened the eyes of the 
people to see their own interests in its progress, and to constrain 
them 
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them to applaud him, and to co-operate with him in its comple: 
tion. The registration of his edicts, by order of the King, in his 
bed of justice, was but a seeming triumph, and of a short dur- 
ation. They were scarcely ever acted on, and soon after repealed. 

‘ Turgot was now convinced that he was losing ground very 
fast, and must speedily give way. Notwithstanding the great 
exertions which he had made to meet the extraordinary expences 
of the coronation, no allowance was made for an apparent deficit 
in the balance of the year. It was represented as nearly equal to 
the last year of the late reign. Maurepas pretended to tremble 
with apprehension of the consequences of accumulation of debt. 
The King, whose ear was always open to this minister, was moved 
with sympathetic fear. Malsherbes, the only friend of Turgot in 
the ministry, had already resigned, and withdrawn. Turgot 
resolved not to wait till he should be dismissed, which he was 
satisfied must soon happen ; he resigned, and his resignation was 
accepted.’ 


It is thus that the wishes and bearings of large parties are 
commonly recommended at first to the constituted authori- 
ties, before the public mind is sufficiently ready for the 
change in contemplation. Yet the attempt to realize them 
prematurely, though baffled for the moment by prejudice or 
interest, seldom fails to disseminate lasting instruction, and to 
sow the seeds of a subsequent state of national opinion which 
ultimately compels their adoption. Governments, however, 
might find it better to forestall than to lag behind the claims 
of the people, in order to retain the power of guidance and 
ascendancy. In Turgot’s time, it would have been practi- 
cable to innovate justly ;— to indemnify the nobility for the 
sacrifice of feudal privileges, without confiscating the tithe 
for the exclusive benefit of land-owners ; — to preserve to the 
actual incumbents their church-property, and yet to have se- 
cured for the state out of it an ample inheritance ; — to 
abolish the venality of magistracy, without infringing on the 
independence of courts of justice ; — and even to institute a 
representation of the people, without sacrificing the patronage 
that is necessary to influence them. 

On M. Necker’s successive administrations we have lately 
had occasion to speak, in announcing the edition of his collec- 
tive works; and we shall therefore pass those chapters which 
here comment on the conduct of this philanthropic minister. 
He set off too late to overtake public opinion in the tardy 
vehicles of official formality ; and, instead of planting success- 
fully and firmly the standard of reform, he had at last to 
capitulate with anarchy: magnis tamen excidit ausis. 

Lacretelle is a favorite authority with Dr. Ranken, and is 
frequently quoted in the notes. They agree in a rs 
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moral Protestant sort of feeling, which loves liberty, abhors 
infidelity, and reproves libertinism. A striking section is the 
fourth of the tenth book, which extends from the capture of 
the Bastille on the 14th of July, 1789, to the resignation of 
the first National Assembly, Ist January, 1791. The greatest 
fault of this body was not to have decreed a rotatory dismissal 
of the deputies, instead of separating simultaneously, and 
making all disqualified for re-election. If one third of the 
members had been replaced annually, the rising opinions of 
the people would always have found their apprepeiate advo- 
cates within the body of the house, and the allegiance of the 
people might never have separated from the seat of represent- 
ation. ‘The Assembly, too, would gradually, but necessarily, 
have followed the bent of public instruction, and an habitual 
harmony of exertion would have prevailed between the nation 
and its delegates: but, by dissolving the Constituent As- 
sembly all at once, the ties of customary authority and admir- 
ation, which wisdom, eloquence, or yirtue had formed, were all 
snapped in a moment, when there were no others to connect 
the people with their rulers. ‘Thus, instead of trying a 
rational constitution, which patience might have consolidated, 
and observation have corrected into excellence, new schemes 
were promulgated, to which the leading interests of the com- 
munity were not attached by habit, by honor, or by duty. 
The States-General were in some degree bound to maintain 
their own work : but the constitution of the upstart Legislative 
Assembly they allowed to crumble with a disdainful smile. 
The Spanish and Portuguese Cortes have also suffered from 
neglecting this principle of frequent rotatory election and dis- 
missal, retaining at each change a majority in full activity, but 
constantly importing from the people their favorite instructors 
and leaders. Harington has for them written in vain. He 
first advanced in his Oceana, and as convincingly defended, the 
rotative doctrine, as the most essential condition of the per- 
manent allegiance of the people to their representatives, and 
in revolutionary times of paramount importance. 

After having related the condemnation of Louis XVI., Dr, 
Ranken thus continues ¢ : | 


‘ Deseze addressed the Convention, saying, that he was charged 
with a letter from Lewis, subscribed with his own hand, which he 
read as follows : | , 

‘< T owe it to my honour, I owe it to my family, not to syb- 
scribe to a sentence which declares me guilty of a crime, of which 
I cannot accuse myself. In consequence, I appeal to the nation, 
from the sentence of its representatives ; and I commit, by these 
presents, to the fidelity of my defenders, to make known to the 
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National Convention, this appeal, by all the means in their power, 
and to demand that mention be made of it in the minutes of their 
sittings.” 

‘ This celebrated counsellor then pled, with great force and 
pathos, in behalf of his illustrious client, that they would consider 
the small majority of five voices only by which he was con- 
demned; that they would suspend the execution of their decree, 
and admit the appeal made.with so much solemnity to the primary 
assemblies of the people. The proposal of a respite was put to 
the vote, and was negatived by 380 against 310. According to 
the criminal law, the sentence was to be executed within twenty- 
four hours after it was passed; instructions were, therefore, now 
given, to take all the proper steps, and to prepare the unfortunate 
King for his fate. He was, in the mean time, allowed free inter- 
course with his family, and the choice of such a clerical assistant 
as he desired. He requested three days to prepare himse!f for 
death, and was refused. He had Sunday only, the 20th of Janu- 
ary, to spend with his family, and in suitable religious exercises. 
On Monday morning, at eight o’clock, the last solemn call was 
given him to depart. It was a heart-rending scene, to take leave 
of his wife, his interesting sister, the Princess Elizabeth, who had 
so inseparably attended him in the most dangerous and critical 
circumstances, and of his unprotected children. He shrunk not, 
however, from this awful trial of his fortitude. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. Edgeworth, confessor to the Princess Elizabeth; 
and with a firmness, which a consciousness of innocence with 
respect to the charges brought against him, and which religion 
only could inspire, he ascended the scaffold, and submitted to the 
usual apparatus of death. * He first surveyed the multitude a few 
moments ; he waved his hand, as requesting silence and attention, 
saying, “ Frenchmen, I die innocent; I pardon all my enemies, 
and I wish that France may not suffer for the blood about to be 
shed.” Here Santerre interrupted him, by ordering the drums ta 
beat, and the executioner to do his duty ; any farther attempts to 
speak or delay was vain, he laid his head on the guillotine, and as 
the axe descended his confessor exclaimed, ‘*‘ Son of St. Lewis, 
ascend to heaven.” + When the bleeding head was held up by 
the executioner, a few of the people cried, “ Vive la république,” 
but the multitude generally were deeply affected with a mixture of 
grief and horror. Former sentiments of hatred of royalty gave 
way to personal sympathy and respect. Many pressed forward to 
dip their handkerchiefs in his blood, and to obtain a few hairs of 
his head as a relic. His body was carried in a cart to the parish 





— 


‘ * See the conclusion of his last will. Public papers in the 
new Ann. Reg., 1793, p.105. And in Moleville’s Mem. vol. iil. 
p- 308.’ 

‘ + The words of his confessor, “ Son of St. Lewis, ascend,” 


&c. are said, by some writers, to have been pronounced as he 
ascended the scaffold.’ 
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church of St. Madelaine, laid with the bodies of those who 
perished when he was married, by the pressure to see the fire- 
works, and of those who had fallen at the Thuilleries, on the 10th 
of August. The grave was filled with quick-lime, and a guard was 
placed over it until the body was consumed.” * 

‘ Such was the end of one of the best of men, certainly not 
faultless, but, all things considered, not only comparatively free of 
blame, but generally commendable. He appears to have been 
animated with a religious spirit, with a most benevolent temper, 
and with sentiments of justice and integrity. In the more early 
period of his life, he wanted experience and decision. He often 
showed considerable vacillation, from the critical circumstances in 
which he was placed, and not unfrequently from the fear of conse- 
quences. He wished to discharge his duty with a good conscience, 
and for the best interests of his kingdom and people. But beset 
as he was, with a giddy court, selfish advisers, and greedy syco- 
phants, it became often extremely difficult to judge and determine 
what was best. His character rose with his experience, and the 
severity of his trials ; and his answers, on his last interesting exam- 
ination, proved that his intellectual talents were not only not 
deficient but acute and superior. In his sad and trying circum- 
stances, we cannot condemn his attempts to escape out of Paris, 
from the perpetual insults, the ferocious threatenings, and justly 
apprehended violence of a lawless and armed mob. He repeat- 
edly spared them, and hazarded his own safety, when he might, 
by a word, have deluged the streets with their blood. Less com- 
passion and tenderness, and more authority and firmness, at an 
early period especially of his reign, and even towards the end of 
it, might probably have saved both his own life, and the stability 


of his kingdom.’ + 

The appendix contains a copy of the French constitution; 
and a copious index facilitates reference. — We willingly pa- 
tronize the execution of historical works. The birth, the pro- 
gress, and the decay of nations; the prodigious effects of 
passions and talents; the surprizing variety of laws, manners, 
customs, and opinions; the events which have so often meta- 
morphosed the surface of the globe: — in a word, all the 
objects which history presents to man have the most intimate 
connection with his business and his duty. Ignorant of them, 
he would be as it were a foreigner in his country, the earth; he 





‘* The difference of circumstances, detailed by the Abbé 
Edgeworth, is very little and immaterial. Moleville’s Mem. 
vol. iii, p. 276.’ 

‘+ Ann. Reg. vol. 1793, chap. v. The sentiments of this 
journal, with respect to the British government, I cannot approve. 
But on French history I have found it uniformly well-informed and 
accurate. In this opinion I am supported by Lacretelle, Histoire, 
t.v. note, p. 344.’ 
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would not know mankind, and consequently would want the 
skill that is requisite to fill up respectably the station which 
connects him with his fellow-creatures: for, as Cicero ob- 
serves, history is both the torch of information and the pre- 
ceptress of conduct: “ lux veritatis, magistra vite.” 





Art. X. Observations on the Influence of Habits and Manners, 
National and Domestic, upon the Health and Organization of 
the Human Race: and particularly on the Effect of that Influence 
as it relates to the present State of English Females, in the 
higher and middle Classes of Life. By Ralph Palin, M. D. 
8vo. pp.297. 10s. 6d. Boards. Hookham and Co. 


T is quite obvious that a very great proportion of the causes 
of delicacy of constitution, and of juvenile diseases, may 
be discovered in the modes of rearing and educating children 
which are commonly prevalent in this country. We receive, 
therefore, with thankfulness every attempt to point out these 
sources of evil, and to prevent consequences so fatal to the 
happiness of individuals and to the prosperity of the nation. 
Many branches of this subject have been incidentally consi- 
dered, or discussed at length, by different writers: but we 
have not met with any work in which it has been treated in 
so full a manner, or with such ingenious and philosophical 
views, as in that of Dr. Palin. ‘To afford a general outline 
of the mode which he has pursued, we may state in his own 
words that 


‘ The two first chapters, which might form the first part, relate 
to the influence of climate upon the human system, connected with 
those impressions, which attach to it, from the action of the great 

henomena of nature upon the peculiar phenomena of life; and 
with those modifications which it produces, under different circum- 
stances, in the female constitution. 

‘ The five subsequent chapters, which might be termed the 
second part, refer to the influence of artificial habits, as they are 
diversified by the effects of climate, upon the animal system ; and 
to the modifications, we have it in our power to make, according 
as the principles just mentioned shall direct our management of 
early life ; for artificial manners and habits may have opposite 
effects, from the manner in which they are regulated ; they may 
support the best views and. designs of nature, or they may frustrate 
them. 

‘ The eighth chapter, which might form the third part, refers 
to the consequences, which, under our climate, often follow, in 
the female constitution ; when the principles, which ought to form 
the guide of their physical education, give place to others which 
produce opposite effects.’ 


Dr. Palin 
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Dr. Palin has displayed considerable ability and extent of 
information in explaining the influence of climate on the 
human frame in different countries. ‘Temperate and warm 
climates are highly favorable to the full and perfect deve- 
lopement of the female form, by allowing women of the better 
rank to enjoy a free circulation of the purest air, within the 
recesses of their most secluded apartments: while in cold 
climates, the prevailing modes of life do not permit them 
often to experience the bracing and invigorating effects of 
exercise, under the influence of a reduced temperature ; and, 
within their houses, the confinement and comparatively im- 
pure air in which they live tend to relax and weaken their 
frames. This, however, is a subject which, although im- 
portant, possesses much less practical interest than that of 
the influence of our artificial habits on the happiness and 
duration of female life. 

Of all the evils entailed on the females of the better classes 
by the customs of society, none are more striking or more 
frequent than distortions of the spine; and we agree most 
cordially with the present author in thinking that, in a great 
proportion of instances, they are to be traced to the prevalent 
practice of compelling girls to preserve the erect posture at 
their music, their work, &c. for an immoderate length of 
time. Mechanical aids, as he well remarks, while they give 
an apparent support to the form, serve only to increase the 
mischief. Change of posture, free exercise, and above all 
the recumbent position during some portion of the day, fur- 
nish the only effectual remedy; while at the same time due 
means are adopted for invigorating the constitution. The 
effects of prolonged constraint on the internal organs of the 
body, although less striking to the general observer, are much 
more injurious to the health than those which it produces on 
the spine; and the means of relief are nearly the same in 
both cases. 

The subject of food, as one of the causes which modify the 
female constitution, gives occasion to Dr. P. to defend the 
Now almost universal beverages of tea and coffee. He has 
truly observed that all the inconveniences, which can possibly 
arise from their use, are more than compensated by the happy 
change which they have produced on the other sex; by 
lessening the excesses of the festive board, and replacing (at 
least in part) its rude enjoyments by the charms of female 
society. Still we think that the author, under the influence 
of such sentiments, has been induced to overlook the occa- 
sional effects of tea and coffee, especially the former, in de- 
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bilitating the stomach, and increasing the disposition to 
mervous and hypochondriacal disorders. 

It is well remarked by Dr. Palin that the food, which pre- 
serves the female cottager in bloom and vigor, would be ilk 
suited to the delicate female who is the inmate of some splen- 
did mansion : since the digestive organs of the former, under 
the influence of free exercise and pure air, can extract abund- 
ant nourishment from substances on which the feeble stomach 
of the latter could not act; and therefore any attempt to 
render the Jady healthy and strong, by prescribing to her the 
fare of the country-girl, would be productive only of disease. — 
We were much pleased with the author’s remarks on the ef- 
ficacy of a nutritious animal diet, in diminishing nervous 
sensibility. In a practical point of view, the observation is 
valuable; and its accuracy is well illustrated by the benefits 
which have been derived from the employment of such a regi- 
men in one description of insanity: for instances are not 
wanting in which, by this treatment, a complete cure of such 
cases has been effected. 

The present advanced state of civilization, and intellectual 
improvement, has led this author to consider the effects which 
are likely to result from it with regard to the female constitu- 
tion; as also the dangers that may arise from a premature 
developement of the mind, and an undue attention to its cul- 
ture at the expence of the health and vigor of the body. His 
views on these topics are commendable, and peculiarly deserve 
the attention of all who would render their children happy 
and virtuous, as well as accomplished. Dr. P. distinctly dis- 
approves those attempts which have been made to communi- 
cate to the young a variety of information in the form of 
amusement ; and he argues strongly and convincingly on the 
necessity of training the female mind in habits of strict at- 
tention, and infusing into it a degree of energy which our 
present modes of education are but little calculated to com- 
municate. 

Of dress, as exciting an influence on the health of females, 
we have scarcely room to speak ; although there is nothing in 
our modern management of females which we consider as so 
grossly erroneous. 


‘ It is said,’ observes Dr. Palin, ‘ to have been one of the ex- 
travagant humours of the late Emperor Paul of Russia to forbid, 
in the depth of winter, all his subjects, civil or military, the use of 
any sort of pelisse: after which he published an ukase, enjoining 
them to stand still and open their cloaks as he passed by, in order 
that he might see they were dressed according to his order. This 
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affords not a bad picture of the capricious tyranny which fashion 
exercises over her votaries.’ 


In the course of this work, many judicious observations are 
introduced on the advantages to be derived from the removal 
of delicate children from their native homes, to warmer situ- 
ations in our own island, or on the Continent; thus enablin 
their constitutions to gather strength, and their health to be 
confirmed, under the influence of a more genial climate. To- 
wards the close of the volume, also, the ‘author has entered 
into a somewhat extended discussion of the benefits of sea- 
air, sailing, and removal to a warm climate, in consumptive 
cases. , All these, however, as curative means, appear to us out, 
of place i in a work professing merely to consider the causes, 
which influence the formation of the bodily constitution, and 
lay the foundations of strength or debility, health or disease. 
The last section we must also regard as an excrescence: for 
it refers to distortions of the spine, which are treated in a 
previous part of the inquiry, and in a much more clear and 
satisfactory manner. So conscious of this circumstance, in- 
deed, is the author himself, that he has introduced seyeral 
quotations from his preceding remarks on this subject. 

Altogether, we have been much gratified by the perusal of 
this publication, and feel assured that it will be read with 
advantage and satisfaction by all those who experience an in-, 
terest in the education of females. ‘The views which it con- 
tains are distinguished by their correctness and philosophical 
spirit; and the practical instructions which it offers, though 
seldom possessing novelty, are highly judicious, and have in 
general been carried into execution with the most beneficial 
necults. — We are sorry, however, that we cannot conclude 
without observing that the order pursued by the author is not 
always the most perspicuous; and that his style is sometimes 
deformed by intricate and pedantic phraseology, which a little 
exertion would have enabled him to avoid. 





Art. XI. Reginald Dalton. By the Author of Valerius, and 
Adam Blair. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. Boards, 
Blackwood, Edinburgh ; Cadell, London. 1823. 


[2 number of really good novels which issue— or we may 
say rush —from the press has become a matter of some 
perplexity to us. ‘Though we have a keen appetite for them, 
yet, with the utmost exercise of our powers, we are scarcel 
able to devour them all; and when occasionally compelled to 
gverlook one of these new novels, we feel somewhat like a 
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gourmand who witnesses the departure of a rich delicacy from 
the table, of which, in despite of his energetic mastication, he 
has found himself unable to partake. Amid the crowd of 
novels, English, Irish, American, and Scotch, of which last 
a quadruple alliance in Scotland seems determined to give us 
a regular periodical supply, we had almost forgotten ‘ Reginald 
Dalton,’ whose merits certainly claimed our earlier attention, 
and will not permit us finally to pass him unnoticed. 

‘ The author of Valerius, and Adam Blair,’ who as such 

is well known to the public, is generally supposed to be a 
gentleman of considerable reputation in the literary circles of 
Edinburgh. It is, we apprehend, chiefly to be attributed to 
the success of the “* Waverley novels,” that so many men 
of distinguished talents have within these few last years 
devoted their pens to works of imagination: for, fifteen years 
since, all the popular novelists of the day, with a very few 
exceptions, prefixed Mrs. or Miss to their names: viz. Miss 
Edgeworth, Miss Austen, Miss Benger, Miss Owenson, the 
two Misses Porter, Mrs. West, Mrs. Brunton, Mrs. Opie, 
&c. &c. Since that period, however, the ladies have been 
almost driven from the field of fiction by the hosts of powerful 
writers of the masculine gender who have occupied it. The 
most serious incursion has been made by our neighbours the 
Scotch, the well-known “ Unknown” leading the way, and 
being followed (if report may be trusted) by Professor Wilson, 
Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Galt, with Mr. Hogg in the rear, 
Ireland sent Mr. Maturin, and America contributed Mr. 
Brown, and more lately Mr. Cooper, author of The Spy, The 
Pioneers, and The Pilot, three very able novels. ‘To these 
names we might add a number of inferior note, though by no 
means of despicable characters; such as the authors of The 
Monks of Leadenhall, the King of the Peak, and Pen Owen 
and Percy Mallory. ‘These masculine writers have at length 
almost entirely superseded their feminine predecessors. Even 
Miss Edgeworth’s pen has been idle since the publication of 
her Patronage; and Miss Anna Maria Porter’s romantic 
heroes now seldom make their appearance. Mrs. Opie’s 
Tales have become “ few and far between;” and, if we ex- 
cept the fair writer of ‘“* The Favourite of Nature,” no 
new female writer has for some years past appeared before 
the public with any claims to celebrity as a novelist. 

This circumstance has produced a very considerable change 
in the character of our modern works of fiction. The tone of 
sentiment which pervades them is naturally more manly and 
vigorous; and the reader is not offended with numerous in- 
stances of that weak and sometimes (abst invidia) mawkish sen- 
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sibility, which was observable in the works of very able female 
writers; and examples of which may be found even in the 
romances of Mrs. Radcliffe. A more general acquaintance with 
life and manners, also, is displayed in these masculine novels; 
together with a much keener perception of the humorous. — 
Miss Edgeworth is the only female writer who has succeeded 
in the comic novel. On the other hand, in the delineation 
of domestic scenes and manners, the ladies decidedly dispiay 
superior talents, and in painting a hero they certainly excel 
their rivals. In the love-passages of their works, we know 
not exactly to which class of writers we should give the pre- 
ference ; though, as in galantry bound, we feel inclined to 
award it to the fair candidates. We believe that the senti- 
ment itself is more deeply, more purely, and more faithfully 
felt by them. 

Valerius, Adam Blair, and Reginald Dalton, are decidedly 
masculine novels, and are all full of spirit, energy, and 
powerful feeling. The author writes con amore, with an 
evident taste and relish for his subject; and his descriptions 
are never cold, languid, or flat, but rich, warm, and even 
passionate. Our readers will not have forgetten the high 
coloring of Adam Blair, and a portion of the same spirit is 
observable in all this gentleman’s writings. His pages are full 
of what the French call enjouement; a most valuable quality 
in a novelist, for it seldom fails to attract and fix the sym- 
pathies of his readers: who, when an author evidently writes 
under the impression of strong feelings and keen perceptions, 
accompany him willingly and joyfully, and are affected as he 
was affected. Even in cases in which they would not otherwise 
sympathize with him, they are sometimes led away by this 
reflection of feeling. For our own part, we are no very 
ardent worshippers of the vetus Bacchus, and yet we can 
(after a manner) relish those vigorous descriptions of joviality 
with which the pages of Reginald Dalton abound. 

In point of plot, this is a very respectable novel, possessing 
a reasonable share of mystery, and of course a due propor- 
tion of interest. The author erects the usual huge barrier of 
difficulties between his hero and his heroine, which, according 
to the general law and custom of novelists, he finally demo- 
lishes, and condescends to make the creatures of his fancy 
happy. The actores fabule are drawn with great truth and 
vivacity: but we have some objections to urge against the 
hero. We have for several years past noticed, with con- 
siderable alarm and distress, the change which has been 
taking place in the heroes of our novels: for it seems, at the 
present day, to be considered as quite unnecessary that the 
person, who ought to occupy the prominent station in the 
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story, should be in any manner elevated above the individuals 
who surround him. We fear that Sir Walter Scott is the 
origin of this pernicious practice, for in some of the Scotch. 
novels the hero is really subservient to a mad beggar or an. 
antiquated serving-man. Now we confess that we have still 


so much of our antient prejudices about us, as to wish to see. 
a hero invested with some distinguishing qualities which may: 


compel us either to admire or to hate him; and we deem it 


a little hard that we should be required to listen to the ad-. 


ventures of a person who has no claims to our sympathy. 
It is on this. ground that we rest our objections to the cha- 
yacter of Reginald Dalton; who is a young gentleman of 
remarkably moderate pretensions in every respect, with the 
exception of a comely countenance, and a singular faculty of 


running into debt, to the great inconvenience and even ruin of 


akind father. From this slight sketch of his qualifications, 
our readers may perhaps be in doubt whether in the result the 
hero,will be hanged or married : — but, to relieve them, we beg 
to state that matrimony is his final doom. With the heroine 
we have no cause of quarrel. Of the other characters, many 
of which are very ably painted, Mr. Keith, an old Catholic 
priest, the guardian of Ellen Hesketh the heroine, is perhaps. 
the best. Macdonald, an over-reaching Scotchman, we should 
scarcely expect to find in a work on the title-page of which 
we see the imprint of * Edinburgh.” ‘The vicar of Lannwell, 
father of Reginald, is with some infirmities one of the most 
pleasing portraits in the novel : — but we have not space to 
particularize the crowd of personages who figure in these 
pages. 

The scene of a considerable partion of the events here 
delineated is laid at Oxford ; and the picture which the author 
has given of the habits and manners of the young gownsmen 
is highly spirited and amusing, though (we hope) it may be 
considered as somewhat overchar ged. The following de- 
scription of an Oxford Low will perhaps be enlivening to our 
readers : 


‘ By this time the High-Street of Oxford exhibited a scene as 
different from its customary solemnity and silence, as it is possible 
to imagine. Conceive several hundreds of young men in caps, or 
gowns, or both, but all of them, without exception, wearing some 
part of their academical i insignia, retreating before a band rather 
more numerous, made up of apprentices, journeymen, labourers, 
bargemen —a motley mixture of every thing that, in the phrase 
of that classical region, passes under the generic name of Raff 
Several casual disturbances had occurred in different quarters of 
the town, a thing quite familiar to the last and all preceding ages, 
and by no means uncommon even in those recent days, whatever 
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may be the case now. Of the host of youthful academics, just ar- 
rived for the beginning of the term, a considerable number had, 
as usual, been quartered for this night in the different inns of the 
city. Some of these, all full of wine and mischief, had. first rushed 
out and swelled a mere passing scuffle into something like a sub- 
stantial sow. Herds of the town-boys, on the other hand, had 
been rapidly assembled by the magic influence of their accus- 
tomed war-cry. The row once formed into regular shape in the 
Corn-Market, the clamour had penetrated walls, and overleapt 
battlements ; from College to College the madness had spread and 
flown. Porters had been knocked down in one quarter, iron- 
bound gates forced in another, and the rope-ladder, and the sheet- 
ladder, and the headlong leap, had all been put into requisition, 
with as much eager, frantic, desperate zeal, as if every old mo- 
nastic tower had been the scene of an unquenchable fire, every 
dim-cloistered quadrangle of a yawning earthquake. In former 
days, as I have asserted, such things were of familiar occurrence. 
There is an old rhyme which says, 


‘ “* Chronica si penses, cum pugnent Oxonienses, 
Post aliquot menses, volat ira per Angliginenses.” ’ 


Had such disturbances been interpreted as pugna, England could 
never have enjoyed five years of peace since she was the kingdom 
of kingdoms. But it was not so; they were regarded as but the 
casual effervescences of juvenile spirit, and no serious consequences 
ever attached or attributed to their occurrence. 

‘ But to our story. Chisney and his companions, the wine of 
the Black Bear of Woodstock still fuming in their brains, were 
soon in the midst of the retreating togati; and our friend Regin- 
ald, dressed in the splenid attire of a Doctor of Physic, could 
scarcely, under all the circumstances, be blamed for following their 
guidance. Jem Brank stuck close to the party, wielding in his 
fist the fine gold-headed cane of Mr. Alderman Plumridge. At 
the same instant, a dozen or two of stout young fellows rushed out 
from Queen’s and University, and the front began to stand firm 
once more; while the animating shouts of these new allies were 
heard with fear and dismay by their assailants, who never doubted 
that the whole of New College had turned out, and who had on 
many former occasions been taught abundantly, that the e/2ves of 
William of Wickham can handle the single stick with as much 
grace as ever their great founder did the wreathed crosier. 

‘ It was now that a terrible conflict ensued — a conflict, the 
fury of which might have inspired lightness, vigour, and elasticity, 
even into the paragraphs of a Bentham, or the hexameters of a 
Southey — liad either or both of these eminent persons been there 
to witness — better still had they been there to partake in, the 
genial phrenzy, It was nowthat ‘“ The Science” (to use the lan- 
guage of Thalaba) ‘ made itself to be felt.” It was now that 
(in the words of Wordsworth) ‘the power of cudgels was a 
visible thing.” It was now that many a gown covered, as erst that 
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‘ “half a bosom and aside! 
A sight to dream of, not to see.” 


It was now that there was no need for that pathetic apostrophe of 
another living sonneteer — 


‘ «¢ Away all specious pliancy of mind 
In men of low degree!” 


For it was now that the strong Bargemen of Isis, and the strong 
Batchelor of Brazen-nose, rushed together ‘ like two clouds with 
thunder laden,” and that the old reproach of “ Baculo potius,” 
&c., was for ever done away with. It was now that the Proctor, 
even the portly Proctor, shewed that he had sat at the feet of 
other Jacksons besides Cyril ; — 


‘ «© For he that came to preach, remained to play.” 


‘ Ina word, there was an elegant tussle which lasted for five 
minutes, opposite to the side-porch of All-Sculs. There the 
townsmen gave way; but being pursued with horrible oaths and 
blows as far as Carfax, they rallied again under the shadow of that 
sacred edifice, and received there a welcome reinforcement from 
the purlieus of the Staffordshire Canal, and the ingenuous youth 
of Penny-farthing Street. Once more the tide of war was turned ; 
the gowned phalanx gave back — surly and slow, indeed, but still 
they did give back. On rolled the adverse and swelling tide with 
their ‘‘ few plain instincts and their few plain rules.” At every 
College-gate sounded, as the retreating band passed its venerable 
precincts, the loud, the shrilly summons of — “ Gown! Gown!” 
— while down each murky plebeian alley, the snoring mechanic 
doffed his night-cap to the alarum of — “* Town! Town!” Long 
and loud the tumult continued in its fearful rage, and much excel- 
lent work was accomplished. Long and lasting shall be the 
tokens of its wrath — long shall be the faces of Pegge, Wall, 
Kidd, (and light shall be their hearts,) as they walk their rounds to- 
morrow morning — long shall be the stately stride of Ireland, and 
long the clysterpipe of West — long and deep shall be the probing 
of thy skilful lancet, O Tuckwell; and long shall all your bills be, 
and long, very long, shall it be ere some of them are paid. Yet, 
such the gracious accident, homicide was not. 

‘ A third furious battle took place on that fair and spacious 
area which intervenes between Magdalene’s reverend front and the 
Botanic Garden. But the constables of the city, and the bull- 
dogs of the University, here at last uniting their forces, plunged 
their sturdy wedge into the thickest mass of the confusion. 
Many, on both sides, were right glad of a decent excuse, and dis- 
me followed. But up towards Holywell, and down towards 

ove-Lane, and away over the waters of Charwell toward St. 
Clement’s parish, the war still lingered in fragments, and was re- 
newed at intervals. 

¢ Reginald, although a nimble and active young fellow, broad in 
the chest, narrow in the pelvis, thick in the neck, and lightsome in 
the region of the bread-basket, a good leaper, and a runner 
among 
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among ten thousand, was not, as has been formerly mentioned, a 
fencer; neither was he a wrestler, nor a boxer, nor an expert 
hand at the baton. ‘These were accomplishments, of which, his 
education having, according to Mr. Macdonald’s taunt, been 
‘“ negleckit,” he had yet received scarcely the slightest tincture. 
The consequence was, that upon the whole, though his exertions 
were neither few nor far between, he was, if mauling were sin, 
fully more sinned against than sinning. The last thing he could 
charge his memory withal, when he afterwards endeavoured to ar- 
range its ‘ disjecta fragmenta,” was the vision of a brawny arm 
uplifted over against him, and the moon shedding her light ver 
distinctly upon the red spoke of a coach-wheel, with which that 
arm appeared to be intimately connected.’ 


We would gladly transcribe some of the more serious and 
pathetic scenes, in which this narrative is by no means 
deficient. The interview between the extravagant but re- 
pentant student and his father is finely and affectingly de- 
scribed : but we must compound with our lady-readers for the 
omission of all these pathetic passages, by inserting as much 
of the principal love-scene as we can compress within our 
limits. It is not difficult to trace the author of Adam Blair 
in the following passionate interview : 


‘ Ellen, hearing the rustling of leaves, and the tramp of a hasty 
foot, turned towards the boy, who stopped short upon reaching 
the open turf. Her first alarm was gone, when she recognized 
him ; and she said, a faint smile hovering on her lips, ‘* Mr. Dal- 
ton, I confess I was half frightened — How and whence have you 
come ?” Ere she had finished the sentence, however, her soft 
eye had instinctively retreated from the wild and distracted gaze 
of Reginald — she shrunk a step backward, and re-echoed her 
own question in a totally different tone — ‘‘ Mr. Dalton, how are 
you here ? — whence have you come ? — You alarm me, Mr. Dal- 
ton — your looks alarm me. Speak, why do you look so ?” 

‘« Miss Hesketh,” he answered, striving to compose himself, 
*‘ there is nothing to alarm you —I have just come from Witham 
— Mr. Keith told me you were here.’ 

*« You are ill, Mr. Dalton — you look exceedingly ill, indeed, 
Sir. You should not have left Oxford to-day.” 

‘* T am to leave Oxford to-morrow —I could not go without 
saying farewell.” 

‘« To-morrow !— But why do you look so solemn, Mr. Dal- 
ton ?— You are quitting college for your vacation ?”’ 

‘« Perhaps for ever, Miss Hesketh — and F 

‘« © Mr. Dalton, you have seen my uncle — you think he is 
very badly, I see you do— you think you shall never see him 
again, I know you think so !” 

‘ « No, ’tis not so; he has invited me to come back with you 
now ; and besides, Mr. Keith will get better—I hope, I trust, 
I am sure he will.” 
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‘* You would fain deceive me,” said Ellen, “ and ‘tis kindly 
meant.” 

‘« Nay, indeed, ma’am, I hope Mr. Keith has seen the worst of 
his illness. You did well to bring him to this fine air, this beauti- 
ful place.” 

‘« A beautiful place it is, Mr. Dalton.” 

«¢ Jt is Paradise, but I shall never see it again. I look for the 

last time upon it— and almost — almost for the last time — upon 
yOu. 
a The young man shook from head to foot as these words were 
trembling upon his lips. She, too, threw her eyes on the ground, 
and a deep glow rushed over her face; but that was chased 
instantly by a fixed and solemn paleness, and her gaze once more 
met his, 

¢ He advanced close to her, (for hitherto he had not changed 
his position,) and leaned for a moment over the broken wall. His 
hasty hand had discomposed some loose stones, and a fragment of 
considerable size plunged into the dark stream below. Ellen, 
thinking the whole was giving way, puiled him quickly backwards 
from the brink. He lost his balance, and involuntarily, and less 
by his own act than hers, he was on his knees before her. 

‘« Rise up, Mr. Dalton—I pray you rise.” 

‘« Task for nothing, Miss Hesketh, I hope for nothing, I ex- 
pect nothing. But since I do kneel, I will not rise till I have said 
it—L love you, Ellen—I have loved you long —I have loved 
you from the first hour I saw you. I never loved before, and I] 
shall never love another.” 

‘« Mr. Dalton, you are ill—you are sick — you are mad. 
This is no language for me to hear, nor for you to speak. Rise, 
rise, I beseech you.” 

‘+ Ellen, you are pale, deadly pale— you tremble —I have 
hurt you, wretch that I am—TI have wounded, pained, offended 

ou.” 

¢<¢ Pained indeed,” said Ellen, “ but not offended. You have 
filled me with sorrow, Mr. Dalton —I give you that and my grati- 
tude. More you do wrong in asking for; and if it had been 
otherwise, more I could not have given you.” 

‘ The calmness of her voice and her words restored Reginald, 
in some measure, to his self-possession. He obeyed the last mo- 
tion of her hand, and sprung at once to his feet. ‘* You called 
me mad, Miss Hesketh — ’twas but for a moment.” 

‘ Ere he had time to say more, Miss Hesketh moved from the 
spot; and Reginald, after pausing for a single instant, followed, 
and walked across the monastic garden, close by her side — both 
of them preserving total silence. A deep flush mantled the 
young man’s countenance all over — but ere they had reached the 
gate, that had concentrated itself into one small burning spot of 
scarlet upon either cheek. She, with downcast eyes, and pale as 
monumental marble, walked steadily and rapidly ; while he, with 
long and regular strides, seemed to trample, rather than to tread 
the dry and echoing turf. He halted within the threshold of es 
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ruined archway, and said, in a whisper of convulsive energy, 
«‘ Halt, madam, one word more ere we part. I cannot go with 
you to Witham — you must say what you will to Mr.Keith. I 
have acted this day like a scoundrel —a villain— you called it 
madness, but I cannot plead that excuse. No, Madam, there was 
the suddenness, the abruptness of phrenzy in the avowal — but 
the feeling had been nurtured and cherished in calmness, deliber- 
ately fostered, presumptuously and sinfully indulged. I had no 
right to love you; you behold a miserably weak and unworthy 
creature, who should not have dared to look on you. — But 'tis 
done, the wound is here, and it never can be healed. I had made 
myself unhappy, but you have driven me to the desperation of 
agony. — Farewell, Madam, I had nothing to offer you but my 
love, and you did well to reject the unworthy gift — my love! 
You may well regard it as an insult. Forget the moment that [ 
never can forget — Blot, blot from memory the hour when your 
pure ear drank those poisonous sighs! Do not pity me —I have 
no right to love and pity / —no, no—forget me, I pray you — 
forget me and my misery. — And now, farewell once more —I 
am alone in the world. — May God bless you — you deserve to be 
happy.” 

« He uttered these words in the same deep whisper by which he 
had arrested her steps. She gazed on him while he spake with an 
anxious eye and a glowing cheek — when he stopped, the crimson 
fleeted away all in an instant. Pale as death, she opened her 
white and trembling lips, but not a word could come. The blood 
rushed again over cheek, brow, and bosom, and tears, an agony of 
tears, streamed from her fixed and motionless eyes. 

‘ Reginald, clasping his forehead, sobbed out, ‘“* Thrice miser- 
able! wretch! miserable wretch! I have tortured an angel!” — 
He seized her hand, and she sunk upon the grass — he knelt over 
her, and her tears rained upon his hands. ‘‘O God!” he cried, 
‘why have I lived for this hour? Speak, Ellen — speak, and 
speak forgiveness.” 

‘<«¢ Forgiveness!” she said —‘* O mock me not, Mr. Dalton! 
what have I to forgive ?” 

‘« Forgive the words that were wrung from me in bitterness of 
soul — Forgive me — forgive the passionate, involuntary cries of 
my mad anguish.” 

‘« Oh, Sir, you grieve, you wound me! — you know not how 
youwound me. Iamapoor helpless orphan, and I shall soon have 
no friend to lean to. — How can [ listen tosuch words as you have 
spoken ? — I am grateful; believe my tears, Iam grateful indeed.” 

‘* Grateful! for the love of mercy, do not speak so — be calm, 
let me see you calm.” 

‘« How can I be calm? what can I say? Oh, Mr. Dalton, it is 
your wild looks that have tortured me, for I thought I had been 
calm! — Oh, Sir, I pray you be yourself—do not go from me 
thus — I am young and friendless, and I know not what I should 
do or speak. — You, too, are young, and life is before you — and I 
hope happiness — indeed I hope so.” 
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‘« Nay,” said Reginald, solemnly, ‘“ not happiness —‘but | 

trust calmness to endure my misery. You may, but I cannot for- 

et ;” and with this his tears also flowed, for hitherto not one drop 
ad eased his burning eye-lids. 

‘ Neither for a few moments said any thing— at last, Ellen 
rubbed aside her tears with a hot and rapid hand —and “ Hear 
me,” she said, “‘ hear me, Mr. Dalton. We are both too young 
—we are both inexperienced — and we have both our sorrows, 
and we should both think of other things. Go, Sir, and do your 
duty in the world; and if it wi// lighten your heart to know, that 
you carry with you my warmest wishes for your welfare, do take 
them with you. Hereafter there may come better days for us 
both, and then, perhaps — but no, no, Sir, I know ’tis folly “4 

‘ She bowed her head upon her knees — he drew her hand to 
his lips, and kissed it, and wept upon it, and whispered as none 
ever whispered twice, and was answered with a silence more elo- 
quent even than all the whispers in the universe.’ 





Before we conclude, we may remark that Reginald Dalton is 
distinguished both for the loyalty and the gastrology of its pages, 
if we may be allowed the term. The author is exceedingly 
fond of kings, and of good living; evidence of which fact 
may be found throughout his volumes, passim. In vol. i. 
p- 323. we have a long and ingenious dissertation on the 
pleasures of eating and drinking, and on their close connec- 
tion with those of literature. Even the Catholic priest is not 
happy without a bottle of the “ rich Rudelsheimer,” which had 
been presented to him by the Count de Lisle, (Louis X VIII.) 
then resident at Hartwell; and which, we are told, Reginald 
did not, as it may be supposed, relish any the less because it 
had come from the cellars of a prince and a Bourbon. — 
With regard to the style, also, we must observe that it is not 
free from marks of haste and inaccuracy. Besides Scoti- 
cisms, intended and not intended, we have (often, but not 
always, ) the now almost characteristic Scotch violation of gram- 
mar in using the adjective scarce for the adverb scarcely, to 
which “ the author of Waverley” so pertinaciously adheres : 
the aukward phrase (also Scotch, we believe,) brother uterine : 
the vulgarisms, ‘ with that the Squire thrust,’ &c., and ¢ Ll 
tell you what it is, Dalton: the bad French, amz du maison, 
&c. &c. The actual meaning, moreover, of the real French 
phrase, ami de la maison, is not implied in this application 
of it. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, | 


For FEBRUARY, 1824. t 
POETRY. 
Art.12. Mirth for Midsummer, Merriment for Michaelmas, 


. Cheerfulness for Christmas, Laughter for Lady-Day: forming | 
a collection of Parlour Poetry, and Drawing-room Drollery, 
Suitable for all Seasons; and Supplying Smiles for Summer, 
Amusement for Autumn, Wit for Winter, Sprightliness for 
Spring. 12mo. 4s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1823. 9 
After this ingenious alliterative title, a short preface occurs, 1 
which justly eulogizes the merits of laughter, and prefers the 
author’s claims to excite this desirable convulsion, without raising 
a blush while he invites a smile. We allow his pretensions, and ) 
have pleasure in assuring our readers that they may here meet f 
with numerous unoffending jeux d’esprit to * tickle their fancies :” 
though we are more ready to admit that they are suitable to 
any season, than able to discover their particular adaptation to | 
the changes of the year. We must add that very few of these ny 
good things can belong to the writer as their inventor, nearly all 


| 
of them being familiar to our recollection: but he has the merit / 
of clothing them in verse, and has usually finished his work neatly. 
— Our readers must have a few Spring-Sprightlinesses. 

‘ * How do you know ?” ! 


¢ One said to his friend, ‘“* He’s so shallow, and dull, 
So long in the ears, and so thick in the skull, 
. (To Churchill, who chane’d to stand by him,) | 
If one says a good thing, why my poor silly friend 
Can neither the wit nor the force comprehend.” 
Said Churchill, “‘ Did you ever try him ?”’’ 


' 

| 

‘ The Book and the Bellows. , | 
: 


‘ A humorous spark, 
Whose name was John Clark, 
Of a college-companion desired, 
Whose name was Tom Friend, 
That a volume he’d lend 
Of an author he greatly admired. 


* But this answer came back : 
‘© My worthy friend Jack, , 
I can’t lend it, I’m sorry to say: : 
But tho’ I refuse, 
You may come if you chuse, 
To my chambers, and read it all day.” 





‘ A week or two after, 
Clark read with much laughter | 
This note which from Friend had been brought ; ' 
‘«¢ My prince of good fellows, | 
Do lend me your bellows, 
As mine are worth-little or nought.” 
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‘ Said Clark, “ My friend Tom, 
Ne’er out of my room 
My bellows I suffer to stray ; 
But tho’ I refuse, 
You may come, if you chuse, 
And blow in my chamber all day.” ’ 


If we omitted the following lines, we might be accused of the 
quality which is the subject of them : 


‘ Dulness. 


* A cause on which was much dependant, 
When A. was plaintiff, B. defendant, 
Was open’d in his usual way 
And technic phrase by Serjeant K. 

The proofs were strone — the evidence 
Most plain to men of common sense ; 
And it appear’d as clear as day 

The verdict ought to be for A.; 

But this the jury did not see, 

So gave the victory to B. 

This rous’d the anger of the Serjeant, 
Who, oft in metaphor immergent, 

Said half aside, ‘‘ Good Heavens! for B.? 
I must confess it seems to me 

These jurors have, so shallow-pated, 
For dulness been inoculated.” 

‘¢ It may be so,” a juror said, 

And smiling, archly shook his head, 

‘¢ But all must own that, Serjeant K., 
You have it in the natural way.”’ 


The ensuing we believe to be among the few novelties : 


© Spinning and Reeling. 
‘ A canon of Windsor enjoying a stroll, 
One night when the evening was fine, 
Met one of his vicars, a good merry soul, 
Now rather elated with wine. 


‘ « Ah, Sir,” said the latter, a little dismayed, 
‘* To meet me you wonder, no doubt ; 
I have stopp’d overlong with my friend, I’m afraid, 
Indeed we’ve been spinning it out.” 


‘ «From your manner of walking, your tale I don’t doubt, 
(Though ’tis wrong on these frolics to roam,) 
I see,” he replied, ‘* you've been spinning it out, 
And now you are reeling it home.”’ 


We close with a good specimen of Jrish wit, rather than of an 
Irish bull: 


‘ The Tea-ketile not lost. 


‘ A young Irish sailor, approaching in doubt, 
To his naval commander, with fear stammer'd out, 


“© Pray 
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« Pray, Captain,” (while terror distorted his phiz,) 

“¢ Can you call a thing lost, if you know where it is?” 
The Captain made answer, ‘ No certainly, Pat.” 

« Ah fait,” he rejoin’d, * sure I’m quite glad of that, 
For your honor must know that, as sure as can be, 
Your tea-kettle’s safe in the bed of the sea.” ” 


An anachronism is committed at p.66., by attributing to the 
celebrated Foote a dialogue with the late jovial Duke of Norfolk ; 
and at p. 135. a well known pun of the late facetious Caleb White- 
foord is assigned to Mr. Burke, seemingly for the mere sake of a 
rhyme. 


Art. 13. Poetical Sketches: the Profession; the Broken Heart, 
&c. With Stanzas for Music, and other Poems. By Alaric A. 
Watts. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Hurst and Co. 1823. 

No one among our duties do we hold in greater aversion, than 
the necessity of reading and of passing our judgment on those 
third, fourth, and fifth rate rhymers, who at the present day are so 
prolific a generation. The operation, which we have to perform 
on these occasions, is almost as disagreeable to us as it can be to 
those who are the objects of it; and were it not that our ire, 
being roused by the compulsory perusal of their works, seeks to 
vent itself on paper, we believe that we should leave the poetas- 
ters to meet their fate untroubled by our criticisms. On the other 
hand, whenever we meet with a volume of poetry which we feel 
pleasure instead of disgust in perusing, the relief which we expe- 
rience is marvellous. Such was the case when we cut open the 
leaves of Mr. Watts’s Poetical Sketches; a little volume contain- 
ing much pleasing poetry. He is not, however, a first-rate poet, 
though he often writes with pathos, and occasionally with power. 
In style, he is a decided Byronist. ‘The ensuing stanzas will give 
a favorable impression of his poetical talents : 


‘ Lines to the Memory of William Power Watts (aged Three Years.) 


‘ A cloud is on my heart and brow, — 
The tears are in my eyes, — 
And wishes fond, all idle now, 
Are stifled into sighs ; — 
As musing on thine early doom, 
Thou bud of beauty, snatched to bloom, 
So soon, ’neath milder skies ! 
I turn — thy painful struggle past — 
From what thou art, to what thou wast / 
‘ I think of all thy “ winning ways,” 
Thy frank but boisterous glee ; — 
Thy arch sweet smiles, — thy coy delays, — 
y step, so light and free ; — 
Thy sparkling glance, and hasty run, 
Thy gladness, when the task was done, 
And gained thy mother’s knee ; — 
Thy gay, good-humoured, childish ease, 
And al! thy thousand arts to please ! 
P 2 ‘ Where 
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‘ Where are they now ? — And where, oh where, 

The eager fond caress ? 

The blooming cheek, so fresh and fair, 
The lips, all sought to press ? — 

The open brow, and laughing eye, — 

The heart, that leaped so joyously ? 
(Ah! had we loved them less !) 

Yet there are thoughts can bring relief 

And sweeten even this cup of grief. 


‘ What hast thou ’scaped ? — A thorny scene, 

A wilderness of woe; 

Where many a blast of anguish keen 
Had taught thy tears to flow? 

Perchance some wild and withering grief, 

Had sered thy summer’s earliest leaf, 
In these dark bowers below ! 

Or, sickening chills of hope deferred, 

To strife thy gentlest thoughts had stirred ! 


‘ What hast thou ’scaped ? — Life’s weltering sea, 

Before the storm arose ; | 

Whilst yet its gliding waves were free 
From aught that marred repose! 

Safe from the thousand throes of pain, — 

Ere sin or sorrow breathed a stain 
Upon thine opening rose : 

And who could calmly think of this, 

Nor envy thee thy doom of bliss ? 


‘ I cull’d from home’s beloved bowers, 
To deck thy last long sleep, 

The brightest-hued, most fragrant flowers 
That summer’s dews may steep ; — 
The rose-bud, emblem meet, was there, 

The violet blue, and jasmine fair, 

That, drooping, seemed to weep ; — 
And, now, I add this lowlier spell ; — 
Sweets to the passing sweet; Farewell !’ 


From a prefixed advertisement, we learn that these composi- 
tions were first published privately: but that the commendation 
which they received from a limited circle induced the writer to 
trust them to the wide world. 


Art.14. Don Juan. Cantos XII. XIII. XIV. 12mo. Is. Hunt. 
We cannot but regret the continuance of this misapplication 
and degradation of Lord Byron’s great talents. Don Juan is now 
voted a bore, and to see him figuring ad infinitum in these little one- 
shilling duodecimos, in very un-aristocratic company, is really 
lamentable. The writer himself appears aware that he has Jost 
caste, and yet he will proceed. Among several instances, what 
says stanza 17., canto xil.? 
‘ Well, 
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‘ Well, if I don’t succeed, I-have succeeded, 
' And that’s enough; succeeded in my youth, 
The only time when much success is needed : 
And my success produced what I in sooth 
.Cared most about; it needs not now be pleaded — 
Whate’er it was, ’twas mine ; I’ve paid, in truth, 
Of late the penalty of such success, 
But have not learn’d+to wish it any less.’ 


Again, canto xiv., stanzas 9, 10. 


‘ The world is all before me, — or behind ; 
For I have seen a portion. of that same, 
And quite enough for me to keep in mind ; — 
Of passions, too, I’ve prov’d enough to blame, 
To the great pleasure of our friends, mankind, 
Who like to mix some slight alloy with fame : 
For I was rather famous in my time, 


Until I fairly knock’d it up with rhyme. 


‘ I’ve brought this world about my ears, and eke 

The other; that’s to say, the clergy — who 

Upon my head have bid their thunders break 
In pious libels by no means a few. 

And yet I can’t help scribbling once a week, 
Tiring old readers, nor discovering new. 

In youth I wrote because my mind was full, 

And now because I fee] it growing dull.’ 


The poem, then, may be endless, or at least co-existent with 
the author; for so also he says in canto xii., stanzas 54, 55. 


‘ But now I will begin my poem. ’Tis 
Perhaps a little strange, if not quite new, 
That from the first of cantos up to this 
I've not begun what we have to go through. 
These first twelve books are merely flourishes, 
Preludios, trying just a string or two 
Upon my lyre, or making the pegs sure ; 
And when so, you shall have the overture. 


« My muses do not care a pinch of rosin 

About what’s called success, or not succeeding ; 

Such thoughts are quite below the strain they’ve chosen ; 
Tis a great moral lesson they are reading. 

I thought, at setting off, about two dozen 
Cantos would do; but at Apollo’s pleading, 

If that my Pegasus should not be foundered, 

I think to canter gently thro’ a hundred.’ 


The sin of punning is also more grievously besetting the noble 
poet than formerly : for example : 


‘ Generals, some all in armour, of the old 
And iron time, ’ere /ead had ta’en the lead.’ (P. 44.) 


‘ Full grows his bag, and wonderful his feats.’ (P. 46.) 
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‘ If she hath no wild doars, she hath a tame 
Preserve of bores, who ought to be made game.’ (P.46.) 


‘ Or on the watch their longing eyes would fix, 
| Longing at szxty for the hour of siz.’ .(P. 52.) ~ 


: ‘ And though these lines should only dine portmanteaus, 
Trade will be all the better for these cantos.’ (P. 60.) 


‘ Alas! worlds fall, — and woman, since she fella 
The world.’ — (P. 62.) . 


‘ Love bears within its breast the very germ 

Of change; and how should this be otherwise? 
That violent things more quickly find a term 

Is shewn thro’ nature’s whole analogies ; | 
And how should the most tierce of all be firm ? 

Would you have endless lightning in the skies ? 
Methinks love’s very title says enough : | 
How should ‘ the tender passion” e’er be tough ?’ 


At the outset of this livraison, we are told that it is to be very 
| correct and chastened : 


































‘ Good people all, of every degree, 

Ye gentle readers and ungentle writers, 
} In this twelfth canto tis my wish to be \ 

As serious as if I had for inditers 
Malthus and Wilberforce : — the last set free 

The Negroes, and is worth a million fighters ; 
While Wellington has but enslav’d the Whites, 
| And Malthus does the thing ’gainst which he writes.’ (P.8.) 


— ee 


The reader will not now be surprised to hear that Don Juan does 

not get on much in his progress through life, in the present cantos, 

and that little or nothing of his acts and deeds occurs in them that 

| is worthy of being quoted. Occasionally, however, we meet with 
| some stanzas that bear a better character. 


¢ An English autumn, though it hath no vines, 

Blushing with Bacchant coronals along 

The paths, o’er which the far festoon entwines 
The red grape in the sunny lands of song, 

Hath yet a purchased chotce of choicest wines ; 
The Claret light and the Madeira strong. 

If Britain mourn her bleakness, we can tell her, 

The very best of vineyards is the cellar. 


‘ Then, if she hath not that serene decline 
| Which makes the southern autumn’s day appear 
As if ’twould to a second spring resign 

The season, rather than to winter drear, — 
Of indoor comforts still she hath a mine, — 

The sea-coal fires, the earliest of the year, 
Without doors too she may compete in mellow, 
As what is lost in green is gained in yellow.’ (P.46.) 
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In canté xiv., stanza $5., the question of Dr. Johison, on the 
subject of hunting, ‘‘ Does any man‘ do this a second time?” is erro- 
neously given to Lord Chesterfield. 

Another drama by Lord Byron is here announced as preparing, 
and hassince appeared, called The Deformed §fformed. 


Art.15. Dartmoor, and other Poems. By Joseph Cottle. Crown 
8vo. pp.167. Cadell. 1823. 

We would gladly be released from saying any thing more of 
Mr. Cottle’s ‘ Dartmoor,’ than that it is not inferior to the former 
productions of his pen. Since this writer first assumed the lyre, 
great changes have taken place in the poetical world, by which 
his relative reputation has not been benefited. His claims to 
merit are all of a very moderate kind; and we have now on our 
table a dozen anonymous poets, quite fresh from the press, ready 
to dispute those claims with him. ‘Tolerable poetry is an absolute 
drug on the market ; and we earnestly beg any of our readers, 
who may feel inclined to speculate in that manufacture, to. pause 
before they take so perilous a step. Even good poetry is a com- 
modity with which the public are glutted. — A number of miscel- 
laneous poems are also inserted in this volume; in one of which, 
‘ An Expostulatory Epistle,’ poor Lord Byron is dreadfully 
mangled. We imagine that Mr. Cottle’s style is sufficiently known 
to preclude the necessity of giving any extracts from the present 
publication. The poem of Dartmoor, it appears, was unsuc- 


cessfully offered to the Royal Society of Literature, as a claimant 
for one of their prizes. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 16. Charlton, or Scenes in the North of Ireland; a Tale. 
By John Gamble, Esq., Author of “ Irish Sketches,” ‘ Sars- 
field,” ‘“* Howard,” &c. 12mo. 3 Vols. Baldwin and Co. 1823. 
We have repeatedly mentioned Mr. Gamble’s productions, and 

noted his merit as a writer, together with his particular knowlege 
of Ireland and its unfortunate domestic state. In the present 
volumes, he has again treated this heartless yet heart-breaking 
subject; and in the adventures of his hero Charlton, who was 
drawn into the late rebellion, he has depicted some of the miser- 
able events to which it gave rise, with feeling and interest, and we 
doubt not with accuracy. The characters also are drawn and the 
dialogue is supported with spirit. We question, however, whether 
it is likely to fulfil any good purpose thus to renew, as it were, 
the horrors of that period, and certainly the contemplation of them 
must give pain to every humane mind. 

Mr. G. apprehends, he says in his preface, that his tale has many 
faults, but he claims for it the merit of a faithful representation of 
the people whom it describes. He seems to admit that the tra- 
gical events of the time are scarcely fit to. become the subject of 
anovel: but, he adds, 

‘ Happily a variety of circumstances combined to make it often 
ascene of wonder, sometimes of admiration, and always one of 

P 4 interest. 
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interest. The songs are the real songs which were then sung ; 
and they exerted such an influence, that it would be unpardon- 
able to have overlooked them, in a narrative founded on the trans- 
actions of those days. The only verses of my composition are 
the Carmelite Hymn, in the ninth chapter of the third volume, 
and the concluding lines of the tenth chapter of the same volume. 

¢ To.enumerate the causes which in the North divested the 
rebellion of many of its terrors, would be to repeat much that I 
have formerly written. I shall make a few briéf observations 
only.. In other parts of Ireland, it is to be lamented that there 
are only two classes in society — and that the third, which is the 
best, is wanting — at the period treated of, it was not wanting here. 
There were not only three classes, but it may likewise be said, 
three nations: the gentry, who were the English Irish; the mer- 
chants, shop-keepers, and manufacturers, who were the Scotch 
Irish ; and the servants and labourers, who were mostly composed 
of the native Irish. The second class was by far the most indus- 
trious, and possibly was likewise the most enlightened body: 
equally removed from the extremes of want and wealth, it was in 
that middle state between poverty and riches, in which the royal 
preacher wished to be placed. 

‘ In most other countries, the gentry give the tone to society : 
here, in a great measure at least, it is the middle class that gives 
it; it is the link which unites the other two — to a certain degree, 
correcting their errors, and softening their hatreds. In conse- 
quence of this, the gentry of the North are milder in their man- 
ners, and bear their faculties more meekly, than in the West and 
South of Ireland. 

‘ It is, therefore, among the Presbyterians of Ulster, that the 
provincial character is to be sought ; and it is but justice to them 
to say, that their virtues are far more numerous than their defects. 
In general, they are great readers of the Bible. It is the first 
book that is put into their hands; and all their ideas take a tinge 
from it, and often their phrases — they are accustomed to reflect 
and to talk on the doctrines it contains ; and are, therefore, great 
reasoners on theological, as well as on other subjects. 

‘ There are few great farmers — the country people are mostly 
weavers, and have a few acres of land only. This is the ancient, 
and almost patriarchal mode of life, more favourable to happiness 
and morality——to national prosperity, though not perhaps to 
bloated national greatness, than any other. 

‘ An ardent love of liberty is another strong feature in the 
northern character. It was the irregular expansion of this spirit 
which in a great measure caused the rebellion, and which, as well 
as my slender abilities would allow, [have exhibited in action, 

The songs to which Mr.G. alludes have not more poetical than 
political merit. The following refers principally to the ill-fated 
Walcheren expedition : 


‘« Sure, Master John Bull, I shan’t know till I’m dead 
Where the devil you're driving to, heels over head ! , 
é Troth, 
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Troth, I have watch'd you, my dear, day and night, like a cat, 
And bad luck to myself if I know what you're at, 
Derry down, down, down derry down. 


‘ But the reason you waste all this blood and this gold 
Is a secret they say that can never be told ; 
To be sure for such secrets my tongue is not fit, 
For I can’t keep it still without speaking a bit. 
Derry down, &c. 


‘ But your foes, my dear John, say your brains are of lead, 
That the fog of your island’s ne’er out of your head ; 
That alike you misjudge of good measures or bad, 

And are stupidly drowsy, or wilfully mad! 
Derry down, &c. 


‘ By my soul, John, I’ve studied your nature a while ; 
And I think, when they say so, they don’t miss a mile: 
The world’s wide, to be sure — but as intellects go 
You're as clumsy and bother’d a beast as I know. 

Derry down, &c. 


‘ Don’t you think it a pretty political touch, 
To keep shooting your gold in the dams of the Dutch ? 
Sending troops to be swamped, where they can’t draw their 
breath, 
And buying a load of fresh taxes with death. 


Derry down, &c. 


‘ Then comes the account, John; and faith, to be frank, 
The cost is unbounded, the credit. a blank ! 
"Tis a right Flemish bargain, where all you can claim 
Is a plentiful balance of taxes and shame. 
Derry down, &c. | 


A while your brave tars, the great prop of your state, 

Have by glory and conquest, John, put off your fate ; 

But, if e’er on French decks shouts of victory roar, 

"The crown’s a red night-cap, and England’s no more! 
Derry down, &c.’ 


We cannot say much in praise of the verses which Mr. G. claims 
as his own. — The frequent interlocutory occurrence of Latin 
quotations may appear rather unusual, but we suppose that the 
author knows them to be in character. 


Art.17. The Stranger’s Grave. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1823. 

If we admit that this story is told with interest and pathos, 
that merit is the basis of a strong objection to it: for it narrates 
events arising out of a criminal connection between a young man 
and his niece, and such an occurrence should not be suffered to 
inspire any gentle feelings. Rarely as, we may hope, such a cir- 
cumstance actually takes place, why should it be imagined, in 
order to work it up into a sentimental tale? We grant that the 
faults of the erring couple are made to form their punishment, 
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and thus constitute the moral of the fable: but they are al- 
lowed to give way too readily to their improper attachment, and 
to excite too much” the sympathy of the reader. No failure of 
moral intention, however, can be attributed to the writer ; who 
distinctly observes at the conclusion, * Reader, I have told thee 
a tale of no ordinary woe; but it has a moral in it. Whatever 
thou mayest be, or however situated, guard well the first avenues 
which lead to sia ; for if one false step be taken, thou canst not 
tell of how many evils it may prove the prelude.’ 

Some Scotch characters and dialogue are introduced, and nume- 
rous unintentional nationalities of language mark the writer to be 
a native of the northern part of our empire. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 18. Tales of Boys as they are. By the Author of Lives of 
Learned and Eminent Men. Small 12mo. Half-bound. Bald- 
win and Co. 1823. 

Rightly disapproving of Fairy Tales for young children, this. 
writer has set forth, in a few stories, the foibles of boys as they 
often appear in real life; and, by shewing their impropriety and 
bad consequences, he has conveyed a proper lesson for the cor- 
rection of them. The errors being made to consist in the dtspo- 
sition, the precept is equally applicable to girls. — At p. 39., when 
explaining the origin of the name Gazeite, as applied to news-papers, 
it should not have been said that a// news-papers are so called : 
the word being limited in this country to official papers, or only 
occasionally borrowed, so far improperly, by others which would 
affect or assume the like authenticity. — A little more attention, 
also, to the constructive, purity of language may be recommended 
to this author: who, in successfully attempting to write with an 
ease that is agreeable to young readers, sometimes uses colloqui- 
alisms that are not grammatical, and may lead children into inac- 
curacy of style. We should make a difference between writing 
and speaking; and it is not true that the observance of grammar 
necessarily creates stiffness, or produces a pedantic appearance. 


Art. 19. Poetry without Fiction, for Children between the Ages 
of Three and Seven: with the Conversations of a Mother with 
her Children ; intended to make the Latter comprehend what 
they learn, and to convey such Instruction as may arise out of 
each Subject. By a Mother. Small 12mo. Half-bound. Bald- 
win and Co. 

We suspect that the author of the preceding ‘ Tales’ here 
comes before us again in the shape.of a Mother ; and a sensible, 
kind, and intelligent parent she is. We agree with her that the 
form of rhyme is well adapted to convey impressive instruction to 
children, and that it is very advisable to explain the meaning of 
such didactic verses in the way which she has adopted: but why 
call her book Poetry without Fiction? The incidents fancied in the 
verses are ,fictions, though feigning events that are sufficiently 
probable and even common. We have also some other objections 
to make. 

At 
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At p. 28. the explanation of the practice of cats in teazing mice 
before they kill them should have been rather trusted to instinct, 
— the same incitement of nature which induces them to kill and 
eat those little animals: though we would not omit the reproba- 
tion of it as cruel. — In p. 34. that trust in God, which is properly 
inculcated, is rather too broadly intimated as likely to avert those 
afflictions with which He may deem it right to visit us.— At p. 72., 
also, we object to the intentional error there inculcated that the 
sun goes round the world, (which the writer says ‘ it must be an 
after-work’ to correct,) on the plea that infancy could scarcely 
comprehend ‘ the turning of the globe itself.’ Many facts may 
be impressed on the young mind which cannot then be explained ; 
and it is better to leave them for such explanation, than to teach 
an error that must hereafter be corrected. 

With regard to the poetry, we would not think of criticizing it 
severely as poetry; and in fact it is usually suited to the object, 


as well as agreeably varied: but such lines as the following are 
not to be tolerated : 


‘When we kill those poor things there their flesh for to eat.’ P. 97. 


Indeed our remark in the preceding article on the language of 
the ‘ Tales’ applies equally to this little volume; in which, pp. 55. 
and 77., we have eat for ate. P.'71. ‘ And many a child and man 
a bird doth now begin to wake.’ P. 89. ‘ That have to little folks 
befell,’ &c. The word that, also, is inelegantly used for which or 


who, especially when it occurs at nearly the same time in another 
signification : as in p. 86., 


‘ And you shall read their story soon, 
And learn that he’s a silly loon 


That cries when in cold water.’ 


The punctuation, moreover, is throughout very inaccurate. 


MEDICINE, &c. 


Art. 20. The Way to preserve good Health, mvigorate a deli- 
cate Constitution, and attain an advanced Age; together witha 
Treatise on Domestic Medicine; pointing out, in plain Lan- 
guage, and as free from Professional Terms as possible, the 
Nature, Symptoms, Causes, probable Terminations, and ‘Treat- 
ment of all Diseases incident to Men, Women, and Children, in 
both Cold and Warm Climates; as also appropriate Prescrip- 
tions in English, and the Doses of Medicine which are suitable 
to different Ages. Including likewise effectual Means for pre- 
venting the Extension of all infectious Diseases, and annihilat- 
ing the Power of every kind of Contagion; and Rules for 
enabling Europeans, who visit a Warm Climate, to escape the 
Yellow Fever, and long enjoy a good State of Health. The 
whole has been composed and arranged by Robert Thomas, M.D. 
Author of that very popular Work, “ The Modern Practice of 
Physic.” 8vo. pp. 705. Underwoods. 
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If we do not entirely, and without exception, concur with those 
who condemn all works of popular medicine, we conceive that 
the great object of the authors of such publications ought to be 
to remove the prejudices of the vulgar, rather than to inspire the 
illiterate and the unprofessional with a confidence in their know- 
lege of the nature and treatment of diseases. The bulky volume 
of Dr. Thomas, therefore, professing as it does to give an account 
of the diseases of every climate, age, and sex, does not fall within 
our description of the best works of this kind ; nor do we con- 
ceive that it can be with advantage intrusted to the hands of the 
public at large, to whom it is ‘ respectfully’ dedicated by its au- 
thor. To the well informed clergy, however, to managers of 
plantations abroad, and to masters of merchant-ships, to whom the 
Doctor especially recommends it, we have no doubt that it ma 
often prove of much utility: but we could have wished that he 
had restricted himself to the consideration of diseases, without 
entering on the subjects of health and longevity ; which, we re- 
gret to say, he has not treated in a manner that is worthy of the 
author of The Modern Practice of Physic. The utility and value 
of that compilation, notwithstauding all its imperfections, we 
freely admit ; and the public have pronounced a decided opinion 
in its favor, by the purchase of six large impressions of it. In 
France, also, it has procured for its author the somewhat imposing 
designation of Thomas de Salisbury. * — The observations of the 
author on diet, also, do not in every particular accord with those 
which we have been accustomed to entertain : but we have been 
principally hurt by observing, in different parts of the volume, a 
remarkable deficiency of chemical knowlege. Ex. gr. p. 31. 

¢ The recent discoveries of chemists have taught us, that the 
atmosphere consists of three differents species of air, viz. pure re- 
spirable vital air, or oxygen; azotic or phlogisticated air ; and the 
fixed wrial, or carbonic acid air. The first consists of about 27 
or 28 in an hundred parts; the second, of 72 or 73 in an hundred; 
and the third, of about one part only in an hundred. 

‘ Vital air, or oxygen, seems best adapted for the purposes of 
respiration and animal life, and is more congenial to both than 
atmospheric air. Azot, or phlogisticated air, is perfectly irre- 
spirable ; it is produced by the change which atmospheric air un- 
dergoes in the process of combustion, putrefaction, or respiration, 
whether these changes be effected by nature or art. The carbonic 
acid air or hydrogen, in its pure state, is equally inimical to re- 
spiration as the azot, and is often very copiously supplied from 
mines, where its suffocating qualities are not only found very in- 
jurious to those who labour in them, but sometimes of so noxious 
a nature as to occasion instant death.’ 

A very little reading, indeed, would have informed the author 
that this account of atmospheric air does not accord with the 
statements of the most accurate chemists; that carbonic acid gas 


_ and hydrogen are two very different bodies; and that oxygen is 





* Dr. T. isa physician at Salisbury. 
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not so well adapted to the functions of respiration, and of animal 
life, as the air of the atmosphere. 

The volume contains, however, a great portion of useful inform- 
ation on the subject of diseases, and their appropriate modes of 
treatment; the result of Dr. T.’s experience in practice for nearly 
fifty years, in the West Indies and this country. Had it been 
conveyed with more attention to conciseness and accuracy of lan- 
guage, the book might have been advantageously diminished in size. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 21. Characteristics, in the Manner of Rochefoucault’s 
Maxims. 12mo. 4s. 6d. Boards. Simpkin and Marshall. 
1823. 

It will scarcely convey any information to those who have read 
this volume, to tell them that the writer of it is no other than Mr. 
Hazlitt: for, like all the productions of that gentleman, it bears the 
marks of its parentage in every page. The pointed epigrammatic 
and authoritative tone, which a collection of aphorisms should pos- 
sess, is well suited to Mr. Hazlitt’s paradoxical and caustic genius ; 
and accordingly his ‘ Characteristics’ contain many sound truths, 
mixed up with not a few bold misrepresentations of human nature. 
It may be incidental to this style of writing to present overcharged 
and caricatured_ views of humanity, in order to render the maxims 
sufficiently brilliant and attractive : but employment would not be 
given to a portrait-painter, who, by exaggerating some peculiar 
and unfortunate feature, produced at once a libel and a likeness. 
It appears to us that Mr. Hazlitt’s pages are filled with these 
libels. Who will believe, for instance, that ‘ we as often repent 
the good we have done as the ill; or that ‘ vice is man’s nature, 
while virtue is a habit or a mask?’ We cannot agree with Mr. 
Hazlitt, moreover, that ‘ to think ill of mankind, and not wish ill 
to them, is perhaps the highest wisdom and virtue.’ Many of 
these ‘ Characteristics’ are evidently the result of temporary 
feeling, and are contradicted in different parts of the volume: but 
in others good sense and experience are conveyed in sentences 
worthy of remembrance. : . 

What will the fair sex, or those of our sex who best know and 
best appreciate ‘ the love of a virtuous woman” which “ is above: 
all price,” say to such maxims as the following ? 

‘ Personal pretensions alone ensure female regard. It is not 
the eye that sees whatever is sublime or beautiful in nature that. 
the fair delight to see gazing in silent rapture on themselves, but 
that which is itself a pleasing object to the sense. I may look at 
a Claude or a Raphael by turns, but this does not alter my own 
appearance ; and it.is that which women attend to.’ — 

‘ Ifa man is disliked by one woman, he will succeed with none. 
The sex (one and all) have the same secret, or free-masonry, in. 
judging of men.’ 

What will the honest man, whose heart is capable of real friend- 
ship when he has found a kindred soul, say to this satire on the 
human mind ? 
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‘ If we are long absent from our friends, we forget them ; if we 
are constantly with them, we despise them.’ 
And what will rue puBLic say to this ? 


Den ae ee 


* The public have neither shame nor gratitude.’ H. Ros 


Art. 22. A Dictionary of Quotations from the British Poets. 1n 
Three Parts. Part the First, Shakspeare. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
Boards. Whittakers. 1824. | 
We do not actually discountenance the industry of persons who 

labor in these humble compilations: but we question whether 
literature, or conversation, will be much improved by such a collec- 
tion as that which is now before us. Those who read at second- 
hand, and are ambitious of shining in company, may find it an 
useful manual : but we deprecate, for our own part, a conversation 
with a literary disputant ready primed and charged with quotations 
from such an arsenal. 

The utility of the work is much diminished by there being no 
reference to the plays from which the quotationsaretaken. They 
are arranged alphabetically, according to subjects. — The second 
part is ‘ to consist of extracts in blank verse, and the third in rhyme.’ 


Art. 23. Italian Tales. Tales of Humour, Gallantry, and Ro- 
mance, selected and translated from the Italian. With Sixteen 
Illustrative Drawings by George Cruickshank. Crown 8vo. 
10s. Boards. Baldwyn. 1824. 

The novelle with which the literature of Italy abounds is a rich, 
and to the English reader almost an unexplored mine of amuse- 
ment. With the exception of Boccaccio, scarcely one Italian 
novelist is known in this country; and he is so questionable a 
personage, as to be excluded from the libraries of all who have 
the fear of ‘“‘ The Society for the Suppression of Vice” before their 
eyes. In fact, an Italian novelliero is little suited to the delicacy 
of our modern notions ; and to render such a collection of tales 
fit for the table of an English drawing-room requires very con- 
siderable skill. ‘The humor and wit of the narrative are often so 
intimately blended with its impropriety and grossness, that to 
separate them is difficult, and perhaps in some eases impossible. 

It cannot, however, be doubted that, from the multifarious 
stores.of the Italian works of fiction, an altogether unexception- 
able selection might be made, preserving the spirit while it rejected 
the indecency of this amusing branch of literature. The mate- 
rials for a publication of this kind should be so selected as to 
present a general view of the Italian novel, by which the English 
reader might be enabled in some degree to form a critical appre- 
ciation of its merits. Nothing has been done towards the accom- 
plishment of this object in the volume before us; which, though 
not devoid of amusement, is in a critical point of view insignifi- 
cant. Not even the names of the writers from whom the tales are 
translated are given, nor is the nature of the stories altogether 
unexceptionable. We are indeed told by the writer of the pre- 
face, when speaking of the indelicacy of some of the novelle, that 
such care has been taken with this selection, that it is hoped - 
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will escape the censure too justly cast on Italian works of humor 
in general. We were somewhat surprized, after having read this 
very decorous paragraph, to open on one of the plates illustrating 
the tale of the Dead Rider ; which to our apprehension, without 
being particularly nice on the matter, is not altogether delicate. 
Why was this tale inserted? The English reader was sufficiently 
acquainted with it from the poetical version which appeared in 
Colman’s “ Broad-Grins.” 

The style of the translator is by no means equal ; being some- 
times simple and well suited to the narrative, and at other times 
meagre and ill-constructed. — The plates, like all of Mr. George 
Cruickshank’s productions, are excellent in their way. 


Art. 24. The Classical Collector's Vade Mecum; being an Intro- 
duction to the Knowlege of the best Editions of the Greek and 
Roman Classics. Small 12mo. pp. 163. Wilton and Co. 
This anonymous Cicerone professes that he is well aware of the 

guides who have preceded him in this walk, and not only par- 

ticularizes but does ample justice to Harwood; who, he observes, 

‘ may claim the honor of having been the first in this country to 

excite a spirit of inquiry respecting the rarity and value of various 

editions :’ but he thinks that such a pocket-companion as he, now 
offers has hitherto been an undesirable desideratum, and that the 
present will be found convenient to the scholar, the collector, and 
the bookseller. These pages comprize, ‘1. Polyglot Bibles; 

2. Hebrew Bibles; 3. Greek Bibles; 4. Latin Bibles; 5. Greek 

Testaments ; together with lists of the classics, more extensive 

and complete than any yet published. Among them, it will be 

perceived that those of Editiones Principes, as also in Officina 

Stephanorum impresst, with several others, are chiefly original.’ 

He adds that ‘ no exertion has been spared to render these lists 

in every respect as accurate as possible: yet, after all, they are 

very far from perfection.’ 

We thank the compiler for the trouble which he has thus taken 
in the service of the public, and would remark with the candor 
which he solicits any errors that may be detected, being quite alive 
to the difficulty of attaining perfect accuracy in such a task. - At 
the same time, te shew that it has not been attained in this instance, 
we subjoin a few of those notices of such zncuri@ which we made 
in turning over the book before us. i, 

Editiones Principes, Gr. et Lat. P.34., Robortelli is given as the 
name of the editor of the Basil Longinus, but it should be Oporinus, 
who was the printer. — P.35. Oppianus, Colle, 1478, 4to., is the first 
edition of the Latin translation, and therefore has no business in 
this place ; and the same error is committed with Phalaris and 
Strabo. — The editor omits the first Anthologia, Gnome Monor- 
tiche, which has Museus de Herone et Leandro, and the four 
plays of Euripides; all capital-letter books, which ought to be in 
this division of the work. — Aldine Classics. P. 41,, Cebes, in App. 
“ Grammat. Lascaris.” 1476. 4to. We are surprized at this in- 
sertion, and the note adjoining it. Aldus Manutius printed no- 
thing till many years after 1476. This Lascaris of 1476 was 
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printed at Milan, and is the first Greek book with a date; and 
Cebes has nothing to do with it. The first edition of Cebes. was 
printed either at Venice or Rome about 1500, but not by Aldus; 
it is in 12mo. and very rare. — In his list of Delphin Classics, the 
editor should state that the Opera Philosophica of Cicero are 
the rarest, and not the Status, five copies of which will be found 
for one of the Op. Phil. We have never met with more than 
two copies of the latter, but have seen at least ten of Statius. — 
Why is Pompeius Festus here called Pomponius Festus? — 
Among the Editiones Optima, Aristotelis Poetica, Oxon. 1794, is 
attributed to Dr. Randolph, but it is perfectly well known as 
Tyrwhitt’s edition, and bears his name in the title. — In the enum- 
eration of Variorum Classics, we find two volumes allotted to Ro- 
binson’s Hesiod, which forms only one, of moderate dimensions. 

We have not room for additional remarks; and, as already ob- 
served, we make these not with the design of carping, but to 
shew the difficulty of being correct, and to urge the compiler to 
fresh vigor and stricter examination, if he pursues the plan of 
another work relative to the classics which he announces at the 
conclusion of this. 

At the back of the title-page, the well known line, 
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' @iA0g may be perfectly assured of our readiness to meet his 
wishes, and our earnest desire to assist in his laudable views. 





. We cannot yet answer the question. proposed by A. S. R., but 


to it. 





The modest letter from Loughgale in Ireland is received, and 
shall be transmitted to the gentleman concerned in it, who is now 
at a distance from the metropolis. 





' Americanus will perceive in this Number that we have not over- 
looked the important subject of his letter. 





_*,* The AppenpIx to vol.cii. of the Monthly Review was 
published with the Number for January on the Ist of February. 
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he will find, in the course of our labors, that we have attended: 









































